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F inancing Education in the Postwar 


Economy* 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE financing of education in any 
T period is determined by a series of 
dynamic forces and factors. This will 
be true in the period after the war. A 
predictive blueprint cannot be drawn, 
therefore, as to how well and by what 
methods education will be financed in 
the postwar economy. What can be 
done is to attempt an intelligent analy- 
sis of what forces and factors will be 
most potent in shaping educational 
finance in the future, and to anticipate 
what educational leadership should do 
in directing or modifying the impact 
of these forces and factors. Five ques- 
tions will be asked, the answers to 


*Address delivered by Professor Norton on 
January 11, 1944, at the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, held at 
Seattle, Washington. 


which, it is believed, will substantially 
determine the general shape of things 
to come in educational finance after 
the war. 

Question 1: Will the American 
people, influenced by educational 
leadership of vision and courage, rec- 
ognize in the postwar period that edu- 
cation, adequate in both kind and 
amount, is a prime essential in the effec- 
tive growth of our democratic indus- 
trial civilization? 

The last generation has witnessed a 
series of dramatic demonstrations of 
the enormous power of education in 
achieving comprehensive national aims. 

Hitler fully understood the potency 
of education. As soon as he came into 
power, he began to use education to 
build a generation of youth with both 
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ideological and technical qualifications 
appropriate to the evil ends of the Nazi 
program. It is beside the point that it 
was “education for death” that Hitler 
evolved. The point is that he demon- 
strated, in a manner which we should 
not miss, the enormous power of edu- 
cation. 

The Russian regime offers another 
example. A quarter of a century ago 
Russia was the most backward of the 
great nations of Europe. It was pros- 
trate from warfare. It had made little 
progress toward industrialization. Its 
agrarian economy still smelled of the 
Middle Ages. Most of its people were 
illiterate. In less than twenty-five years 
these liabilities were written off suff- 
ciently so that the U.S.S.R. is today 
fighting a total technological war with 
a success that has confounded predic- 
tions. Education, vigorously and defi- 
nitely used, is undoubtedly one of the 
potent ingredients that went into the 
Soviet program. 

China for centuries was an indi- 
vidualistic congeries of people with no 
national spirit, who held warfare and 
warriors in utter contempt. The 
Chinese leaders a few decades ago set 
about through various means, of which 
an increasing use of education was one, 
to change this situation. China has 
amazed the world by standing off one 
of the great military powers for nearly 
seven years. 

Thus far no large democratic coun- 
try has had the genius to make full 
use of education in achieving its aims. 
The purposes of democratic nations 
will, doubtless, always be less definite 
and unified than those of totalitarian 


regimes. Education is inherently les 
uniform, less decisive, and less rapid 
in a democratic nation than in a dy- 
namic despotism. Still, we must con. 
clude that the United States has fallen 
short of capitalizing the full possibilities 
of education in a democratic, industria] 
society. We profited relatively little 
from the clear lessons of World War] 
as to our educational shortages, Mil- 
lions of young men presumably in the 
prime of life are again, in the crisis of 
a second world war, being rejected for 
military service because of preventable 
or remedial physical defects and fune- 
tional illiteracy. 

We knew that educational liabilities 
were being created in the years between 
the wars. The reports of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, of 
the American Youth Commission, of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, and of other committees had 
provided abundant evidence on the 
situation. We knew that vast educa- 
tional slums scattered in various parts 
of the nation were generating educa- 
tional liabilities by denying a decent 
educational opportunity to millions of 
American youth, both white and black. 
We knew that only one in four of our 
youth received any significant voca- 
tional guidance and training and that 
half of our most promising high school 
graduates were prevented from con- 
tinuing their education—primarily by 
economic limitations. The commissions 
named above clearly and vigorously 
told what should be done in order that 
educational slums might be eliminated 
and educational liabilities prevented. 
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But the tragic fact remains that be- 
tween the two wars we developed no 
comprehensive program so that educa- 
tion might fulfill even the most basic 
American ideal—equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

During the depression thirties we 
starved education in nearly all Ameri- 
can communities. Such advances as we 
did make in the 1930’s were less the 
outcome of statesmanlike educational 
planning than a by-product of a fed- 
eral work-relief program. 

A national survey of the financing 
of education in the United States 
shows that in 1940, just as we were 
about to enter a second world war, 
there were school districts containing 
more than 115,000 classrooms with 
total expenditures per classroom of less 
than $500. Tens of thousands of these 
classrooms had as little as $200 and 
$300 per year. From such meager sums 
it was necessary to pay a teacher’s 
salary for the year, and to purchase 
books, instructional supplies, fuel, and 
all other materials. 

Even this did not represent the bot- 
tom, for hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, both white and black, lived in 
districts which provided no schooling 
at all for them. Here lies the origin of 
physical defects, of illiteracy, of ig- 
norant citizens—of other results of the 
denial of opportunity, which weaken 
our nation in time of crisis. 

Since 1940 we have pursued an op- 
portunistic, day-by-day program in 
education. Except in a minority of 
relatively well-off school districts, the 
schools are now in a deplorable state. 
Fifty thousand emergency certificates 


are being issued this year. Incompetent 
teachers are all that many school dis- 
tricts can obtain. Under the cloak of 
war need nearly 3 million children, 17 
years of age and under, are today being 
exploited in our industries. Nearly a 
million of these are only 14 and 15 
years of age. Thus we create the nu- 
cleus of another lost generation. 

As we generate future educational 
liabilities by starving tens of thousands 
of local school systems, we are pump- 
ing $400,000,000 of federal funds into 
a series of uncoordinated federal edu- 
cational undertakings of varying merit, 
involving everything from vocational 
education to free school lunches. 

In short, we still live from hand to 
mouth in education in this country. 
When a depression or a war forces us 
to take certain emergency, piecemeal 
actions, we do so. But we do not have 
today an educational program, and 
have never had one, designed to use 
education to the maximum in making 
every American a well-rounded, edu- 
cated personality—healthy, occupa- 
tionally competent, qualified for the 
duties of family life and for the grow- 
ing responsibilities of citizenship. Only 
a minority of favored communities ap- 
proach such an educational offering. 

What will be the situation after the 
war? Many of the ro to 12 million 
young men and women in the military 
services and many of the more than 
20 million in war industries will need 
substantial educational help if they are 
to be adjusted successfully to life in 
peacetime. The youth problem of the 
1930’s will again appear in changed but 
serious form for millions of children 
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and youths now in our schools. In the 
field of general citizenship our people 
will be little better prepared than they 
were in the 1930’s to deal with the 
baffling economic problems with which 
we were still fumbling when the second 
world war began. In addition, we will 
face the perplexing responsibilities of 
world citizenship which it is now ap- 
parent the United States cannot escape. 

Other nations have dramatically 
demonstrated in recent decades the 
enormous potency of education as an 
essential ingredient in dealing with 
their problems and in achieving com- 
prehensive programs. Will the United 
States recognize that a democratic 
program of education can be equally 
potent in solving its pressing problems 
and in achieving its legitimate aspira- 
tions? To secure an affirmative answer 
to this question will require educational 
leadership which transcends that of the 
past in both insight and courage. 

Can we help the American people 
to catch the vision so that they will 
not perish? The vision of an educa- 
tional program which is essential to the 
realization of our aspirations? If we 
can, the most important prerequisite to 
an adequate financing of education in 
the postwar period will have been met. 
Our people can and do support things 
they believe to be important. 

Question 2: Will the economic 
system of the United States in the post- 
war period provide full employment 
and operate at a high level of produc- 
tivity? 

The answer to this question will 
have tremendous effect on the financ- 
ing of education. The income of the 
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American people has fluctuated enor. 
mously in recent decades. Before 1939 
it reached about 8o billions a year, In 


the middle 1930’s it shrank to about 4o | 


billions. It was 142 billions in 1943. 
At what level of production will our 
economy operate after the armistice? 
In terms of having what it takes, things 
look rosy. Our industrial plant is nearly 
70 per cent larger than when the 
European war broke four years ago. 
We have nearly 20 million more em- 
ployed workers in 1944 than before 
the war. Even if half of this increased 
number continues to work after the 
war, we will have a labor supply of 
5 to 10 million workers above even 
prosperous prewar years. Our mana- 
gerial assets were never greater. There 
is a volume of savings—pent-up pur- 
chasing power now totaling 60 bil- 
lions—so large that its very size is an 
inflationary threat. It is estimated that 
this available purchasing power will be 


well over 100 billions before the end | 


of 1944. 
General Leonard P. Ayres of the 


Cleveland Trust recently prognost- 
cated in these terms: “Our expanded 
resources will do a large part of our 
postwar planning for us. They will in- 
crease our national income, furnish 
jobs for great numbers of ex-service 
men... .” We hope he is right. 

If one wishes to follow what is 
probably the best single economic in- 
dex of the prospects for educational 
finance, he might well plot on a chart 
in his office the trend of aggregate in- 
come received by the American people 
as reported monthly by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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Our degree of success in maintaining 
full employment and in narrowing the 
between actual and potential pro- 
ductivity following the war will vitally 
condition what we can do about 
financing education. This factor, how- 
ever, is more than a one-way street. 
The maintenance of a high level of 
income will require certain contribu- 
tions from education. 

General education must lift the level 
of economic literacy of the whole 

pulation. Education must train a 
vast supply of professional, technical, 
and semi-skilled workers. Let us re- 
member that one of the prerequisites 
to an annual income of 142 billions in 
this war period was the training of 
9 million new workers, accomplished 
since 1940. Provision must be made.for 
both training and continual retraining 
of a substantially larger percentage of 
workers than we have provided for in 
the past. This will require more effec- 
tive guidance—both educational and 
vocational—for many more youths, It 
will also require an effective program 
for dealing with the educational phases 
of the unprecedented vocational ad- 
justment problem of the months fol- 
lowing the cessation of the war—in 
which literally millions will not only 
have to change jobs, but occupations 
as well. These educational ingredients 
in themselves will not guarantee a high 
level of production after the war, but 
without them our economy will fall 
short of its potentialities. 

These considerations should burn 
themselves into the thought and action 
of every realistic educator. We must 
not merely sit with folded hands hop- 


373 
ing that high income—prosperity— 
will permit adequate expenditure for 
education. We should resolutely insist 
that the special ingredients of economic 
well-being, which only education can 
furnish, shall be provided. 

In such a general theory, acted upon 
by all segments of our population—by 
business leadership, by labor, by agri- 
culture, by education, and by the pub- 
lic in general—lies the surest guar- 
antee that the postwar period will not 
witness a recurrence of the stagnation 
of the 1930’s. Such a recurrence would 
not only undermine the economic 
foundations of educational support; it 
would constitute a serious threat to the 
whole economic and social order. 

Question 3: What philosophy will 
the American people follow in the de- 
velopment of governmental enterprise 
and fiscal policy in the postwar period? 

There is one theory of government 
and of public expenditure which in 
the final analysis assumes that all, or 
most, of public expenditure is essen- 
tially economic waste. Money spent 
under public auspices approximates 
pouring water down a rat-hole. The 
water is gone and no benefit results. 
Those who hold this theory insist that 
we should keep public expenditures 
down at any cost and should provide 
only for police functions—such as 
national defense and the maintenance 
of internal order. In short, this school 
of thought concludes that since the 
public gets little for what it pays in 
taxes, and all government is essentially 
inefficient if not corrupt, the less gov- 
ernment the better. 

On the other hand, private expendi- 
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ture, it is argued, is automatically effi- 
cient, productive, and economically 
sound. Those who hold this naive 
theory argue that the person who is 
economically wise will do everything 
possible to keep down public expendi- 
ture as a general principle of action. 
He will strive to make the process of 
collecting taxes distasteful. Cartoons 
emphasizing the dire straits of tax- 
payers should be widely disseminated. 
Public employees should be labeled 
tax-eaters. Pressure should be put on 
public bodies to cut all budget pro- 
posals—school budgets as well as 
others—no exceptions—the way to 
economize is to economize! 

If these tactics do not succeed, it 
may be grudgingly admitted that, 
whereas some public undertakings are 
good in themselves, we cannot afford 
them. It would be nice if we could, 
but we just can’t. And, accordingly, 
every proposed public development is 
met by the question: “Where are you 
going to get the money?”, the assump- 
tion being that the money doesn’t 
exist, or that, if it does, it will be made 
so difficult to get that you might as 
well not try. 

Finally, it is insisted that the enor- 
mous federal debt makes it impossible 
to support public enterprises except on 
a starvation basis. 

There will be lots of fuel which 
those who hold to the obsolete, police- 
power conception of the state may 
use in the years just ahead. People will 
have been paying abnormally high 
taxes for war—an undertaking which, 
economically, is essentially nonproduc- 
tive. The process of collecting taxes 


has been badly bungled in Washing. 
ton. We will have an enormous federal 
debt—it is already over 165 billions 
and is now increasing a billion a week, 
A 200 billion dollar debt will cost 6 bil- 
lions a year at 3 per cent for interest 
alone. It was recently estimated that 
the federal budget alone after the war, 
including payments for debt service, 
Army and Navy costs, veterans’ relief, 
and civilian or regular undertaki 
will be between 20 and 30 billions, 
Compare this with a total of 13 billions 
expended for all public enterprises— 
federal, state, and local—in 1930. 

We may conclude that there are a 
number of factors which will give 
the “down-with-taxes-regardless” boys 
considerable support following the 
war. 

There is another extreme school of 
thought concerning public enterprise 
which holds that public expenditure 
generally deserves to be commended 
in principle. Such expenditure, it con- 
tends, automatically spreads the bene- 
fits of a tremendously productive 
economy over a greater portion of the 
population, creates purchasing power, 
results in desirable public works which 
otherwise would not exist, and serves 
as an effective means of alleviating the 
paralysis which periodically overtakes 
private enterprise. Public expenditure 
and income are merely opposite sides 
of the same shield, according to this 
idea—hence the more government, the 
better! So far as debt is concerned, this 
school of thought argues that, if debt 
is internally held, it need not be taken 
too seriously, since we owe it to our- 
selves, and that public debt is so dif- 
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ferent from private debt that it hardly 
deserves to be called debt at all. 

If either of the foregoing schools of 
thought is followed in the years 
ahead, I foresee disaster, not only in the 
field of public enterprise, but doubtless 
in the field of private enterprise and of 
political liberty as well. 

The theory of the-less-government- 
the-better is hopelessly obsolete in the 
world of today. Government does have 
certain things that it must do on the 
positive, development side, as well as 
in the sphere of regulation and po- 
licing. The theory of the-less-govern- 
ment-the-better, I am convinced, leads 
to stagnation and ultimate chaos. On 
the other hand, the theory of the-more- 
government-the-better, uncritically fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, leads, 
I am convinced, to totalitarianism. 

What is the theory that should gov- 
em our action in developing govern- 
mental and fiscal policy in this 
country? First, we should consciously 
set out to develop an indigenous 
American system in the years ahead. 
We should be neither opponents nor 
supporters in principle of either public 
enterprise or private enterprise. Rather 
we should ask both of them to “show 
me,” on the hypothesis that both have 
unique contributions in an indigenous 
American economy that is based on 
conservative experimentation and evo- 
lution and constant critical appraisal 
on the part of an intelligent citizenry. 
In this process we should be guided by 
propositions such as the following: 

1. Neither private nor public enter- 
prise is necessarily productive or 
wasteful in itself. 


This is common sense if one will 
look around. It is possible to identify 
some areas of private enterprise which 
are eminently productive, both eco- 
nomically and socially, and others 
which are not. The same applies to 
public undertakings. This being the 
situation, we will not bias the case in 
either direction. 

2. Economic well-being is most 
likely to be farthest advanced and our 
liberties most effectively protected 
under an organization which divides 
economic power among several agen- 
cies rather than concentrates it in the 
hands of one. 

I would hate to see the state col- 
lectivize all enterprises. This road 
leads, I am convinced, straight to 
despotism. I would be equally fearful, 
under modern conditions, of putting 
all power in the hands of private in- 
dustry. The enormous power which 
is inherent in our modern technology 
is too great to put solely in the hands 
of any one agency or group. The 
principle of separation of the powers 
of government—checks and balances— 
also applies to other segments of our 
culture. 

Accordingly, why not look toward 
an economy, part of which is under 
private enterprise, part under public 
auspices, and part under agencies 
which are neither, in the traditional 
sense? As an example of the latter, 
consider the cooperatives of the type 
which have been developed in the 
Scandinavian countries. The _inter- 
action of such groups should help to 
prevent any one group from getting 
too much power, and should be a pro- 
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tection against fascism or communism 
or anything else but an indigenous 
Americanism. 

3. The criteria which should govern 
in the development of public enterprise 
and fiscal policy are the social value of 
the enterprise, the effectiveness with 
which it is administered, and the sound- 
ness of the methods by which it is 
financed. 

There is no good substitute for the 
constant critical appraisal of the social 
value of each area of public enter- 
prise—its importance in contributing 
to the building of a healthy society. 

Likewise it is also proper to inquire 
as to whether the services or goods 
resulting from public enterprise are 
produced at a level of optimum ex- 
penditure. A failure to spend enough, 
or the expenditure of too much, to buy 
what is needed cannot be justified. 
Also, public revenue should be ob- 
tained by methods which accord with 
defensible canons and procedures in 
taxation and fiscal administration. 

So far as the large federal debt is 
concerned, it should neither be brushed 
off as of no consequence, nor allowed 
to throw us into the fiscal dithers. It 
will be a large debt. To pay interest 
on it and to liquidate its principal will 
be an enormous fiscal undertaking. 
Certainly, we would be better off if 
it did not exist! On the other hand, it 
is a significant economic fact that the 
debt is held internally. Also, a very 
large debt can be carried if we have a 
level of income such as we can and 
should maintain. The experience of 
other countries, such as Great Britain, 
shows this. 


In short, if we will use our 
Yankee common sense, rather than 
succumbing to catch words and a psy- 
chology of defeatism after the war, 
there is no reason why America should 
not continue to stand for the best in 
both private and public enterprise. 

Education asks that its support be 
governed by considerations and cri- 
teria such as have been suggested. It 
asks that it not be prejudged as to 
whether it is wasteful or productive 
simply because it is publicly supported. 
It asks that the amount provided for 
its support be determined on the basis 
of careful consideration of its impor- 
tance in building a society of the type 
to which we aspire. It welcomes honest 
appraisals of the efficiency of its ad- 
ministration. It seeks to base its finan- 
cial support on sound taxation and fiscal 
procedures. 

It is one of the great responsibilities 
of educational leadership in the years 
ahead to convince the American people 
of the wisdom of using such guides to 
action in determining the financing of 
education. 

Question 4: Will the states and lo- 
calities put into effect certain admn- 
istrative and fiscal reforms which are 
essential to the effective financing of 
education? 

Education can never be adequately 
administered and financed until reforms 
are accomplished in the various states 
involving better organization of local 
school administrative units, stronger 
state departments of education in most 
states, modern state-local systems of 
taxation, and establishment of state aid 
funds providing an adequate minimum 
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of financial support and an equal bur- 
den in the cost of paying for it in all 
districts. I am not going to develop the 
need for these reforms. It would be 
tiresome to do so—they are “old stuff.” 
That is the tragedy of the situation. 
These items have been the advocated 
reforms of intelligent educational lead- 
ers for a generation. Some progress has 
been made, but they remain unfinished 
business in most states. 

One of the difficulties met by those 
who oppose the tendency of the Fed- 
eral Government to take over the ad- 
ministration of education in the United 
States is the argument that thousands 
of local school administrative units are 
inadequately organized to do the things 
that need to be done and would, there- 
fore, waste federal funds if they were 
voted. The same charge is made 
against some whole states. It is a fact 
that the federalists in American educa- 
tion judge local and state ability to do 
any given educational job on the basis 
of what the weakest ten or fifteen 
states will do rather than in terms of 
what the majority will do. 

Suffice it to say that the reforms 
listed above—reorganization of local 
units of school administration, state- 
local taxation reform, installation of 
structurally sound state aid funds, and 
adequate state departments of educa- 
tion—are not only essential within the 
states; their accomplishment in all 
states would eliminate one of the chief 
props of those intent on federalizing 
the administration of education. 

Accordingly, the problem of financ- 
ing education in the future will be 
closely intertwined with certain fea- 


tures of the structure of school gov- 
ernment. If the weak spots in educa- 
tional administrative organization are 
strengthened in the future, the prob- 
lem of getting adequate funds, both 
state and national, down to the points 
where they count—the individual 
school district, the individual school, 
and the individual classroom and 
child—will be far less difficult. 

Question 5: What role will the Fed- 
eral Government play in the financing 
of education in the postwar period? 

This is not a new question. Twenty- 
one years ago this March, I began a 
job in Washington, D. C., that kept 
me employed in that city for nine 
years. During those years and ever 
since, I have tried to be a student of 
federal relations to education. On the 
basis of this experience, certain brief 
and somewhat dogmatic statements 
will be made: 

1. It is much too late to argue 
whether the federal level of govern- 
ment is to be involved in the con- 
duct and financing of education in the 
United States. It is already deeply and 
permanently involved. 

The evidence for this statement may 
be briefly summarized as follows: The 
early federal land grants have been 
partly financing education in the states 
for more than a century. The Land 
Grant Colleges in all states were estab- 
lished in 1862 by the Federal Govern- 
ment and ever since have been financed 
in part by it. The adult education pro- 
gram established in the counties of the 
United States under the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 involves significant finan- 
cial and other federal participation in 
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education. The Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and its later extensions have 
established a nation-wide program of 
vocational education and involve ex- 
penditures of tens of millions of federal 
funds annually. The various New Deal 
activities in education are too well 
known to enumerate. They required 
expenditures for education by the:Fed- 
eral Government which averaged 
hundreds of millions a year during the 
depression period. Extensive federal 
educational activities connected with 
the war are now going on at all levels 
from the nursery school to the gradu- 
ate schools of universities. Federal 
funds aggregating over four hundred 
million a year are involved in various 
educational undertakings. This esti- 
mate does not include the _ billions 
which are being spent for education 
by the various military services as a 
part of our preparation for war. 

Already extensive plans are being 
made for educational activities by the 
Federal Government during the period 
of postwar adjustment. It seems inevi- 
table that some of these will be put in 
effect in some form—under either 
national or state-local administration. 

2. The expansion of federal partici- 
pation in education is destined to con- 
tinue, since it is the outcome of social 
demands and conditions which cannot 
be ignored. 

The results of mal-education are 
frequently so serious and pervasive in 
their influence that Congress does do 
something about them—even though 
on a piecemeal and opportunistic basis. 
The costs of remedying modern edu- 
cational shortages are so high that even 


rich states find difficulty in financi 
them, while poor states are wholly un- 
able to meet them. Both of these fac. 
tors are likely to act with incre 
potency in the disturbed period follow- 
ing the world war. 

3. The question which is still open 
affecting participation in education by 
the Federal Government is the form 
that this participation will take in the 
decades just abead. 

There are those who are consciously 
pushing the Federal Government to 
take over the control and administra- 
tion, as well as the financing, of educa- 
tion in the United States. They believe 
that the job is too big for the state and 
local school systems, which they look 
upon as decadent and unadaptable. 
They would organize education as 
rapidly as new problems and needs 
arise, according to the NYA and COC 
pattern. State-local school systems 
would decline in importance and ulti- 
mately become vestigial appendages. 

Then there are those who are un- 
consciously pushing the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the control of education 
by resolutely opposing measures to 
provide federal funds to aid the states 
and localities in performing their edu- 
cational duties. These confused per- 
sons claim to oppose federal control of 
education. They do oppose federal 
control; but fail to see that if state and 
local school systems are starved finan- 
cially, while the Federal Government 
claims the bulk of available tax reve- 
nue, it is impossible for these school 
systems to finance new educational 
needs, and it becomes necessary for the 
National Government to take over. 
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Still others insist that federal aid will 
inevitably bring federal control be- 
cause this is a plausible basis of opposi- 
tion to such aid. What they really 
have in mind is that they want to keep 
down expenditures for public pur- 
poses at any cost—whether for educa- 
tion or anything else. | 

Then there are those who readily 
jump in any direction which promises 
to bring public funds to the support of 
their particular interest, whether it be 
political patronage, a particular educa- 
tional enthusiasm, or the propagation 
of sectarian education. 

In the welter of confused thinking 
and clashing interests in which federal 
relations to education are now being 
worked out, what is the position that 
the sincere supporter of public educa- 
tion should take? He should support 
measures which provide federal funds 
to aid the states in financing broad 
educational undertakings of general 
national significance. He should insist 
that these funds be distributed objec- 
tively to each state on the two bases of 
the proportion of the nation’s educa- 
tional job it has to do and the propor- 
tion of the country’s fiscal capacity 
which it possesses. The legislation 
should specifically make the state- 
local school systems responsible for the 
administration of the educational funds 
and undertaking involved, and in addi- 
tion should contain specific injunctions 
against federal control and administra- 
tion in connection with the national 
grants. Along such a road lies the best 
hope of strengthening state-local edu- 
cation both by placing the responsi- 
bility for meeting new needs upon it 


and by providing part of the funds re- 
quired to finance these needs. 

S. 637, a live measure in the current 
Congress, meets the criteria which have 
been outlined. Its passage would mark 
a reversal in the trend toward increas- 
ing federal control and administration 
of education. It deserves the vigorous 
support of all friends of public educa- 
tion and of equality of educational 
opportunity. It deserves such support 
in order that educational opportunity 
may be provided all American children 
and youth, and also because in such 
legislation lies the one hope of preserv- 
ing a decentralized democratic pattern 
of educational organization in the 
United States. 


I have identified what are believed 
to be the potent factors which will 
condition the financing of education in 
the postwar world—in your local 
communities. 

First, education will be well financed 
in the postwar period if the American 
people see education in its proper per- 
spective—as an instrument, as yet but 
partly capitalized in the United States, 
which can do much to make us a pow- 
erful, intelligent, and righteous nation! 

Second, education will be adequately 
supported if we really use our abun- 
dant means of production to maintain 
a high level of productivity. 

Third, education will be well sup- 
ported if we make our decisions affect- 
ing governmental and fiscal policy on 
the basis of reason and judgment rather 
than on the basis of catch words and 
shibboleths. 

Fourth, education will be adequately 
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supported if we accomplish certain 
reforms in the structure of state- 
local educational government—reforms 
which are now long overdue, and 
which, if neglected, become greater 
liabilities with each passing decade— 
greater liabilities in the states and 
localities—and in Washington, D. C. 

Fifth, education will be properly 
financed in the years ahead if we re- 
quire the Federal Government to do 


its duty in this field, but under a pat. 
tern of state-local control and admin- 
istration which is consistent with the 
American way in education. 

The outcomes in these five crucial 
areas have still to be determined, al- 
though they are already in process of 
determination. I beseech you not to be 
mere onlookers as these issues are 
hammered out on the forge of public 


policy. 
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Demobilization and the American College 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE American college has for the 

past few years been experiencing 
a marked contraction of its services 
and facilities except where Army or 
Navy training programs have been in- 
stituted. Farsighted planning must be 
undertaken immediately if the colleges 
are to expand their facilities to meet 
the unprecedented demands which 
will be made on them as men and 
women return from war and war in- 
dustries. This planning must be done 
in terms not only of providing educa- 
tion along the lines previously com- 
mon to the American college, but also 
with a view to the development of 
programs of education, guidance, and 
service in new areas heretofore un- 
touched by the American college. 

The best educated army in the his- 
tory of the world is now in the field. 
Military authorities have been insistent 
upon providing educational facilities 
of almost unlimited scope for those 
men and women in the service whose 
time permits them further study. They 
have encouraged the men and women 
under their direction to pursue educa- 
tional programs because they know 
that the problems of social and eco- 
nomic adjustment after the war will be 
made easier by those who have some- 
thing more to offer, as a result of army 
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experience, than pure military service. 

It is likely that further programs of 
instruction will be undertaken by the 
armed services when the need for mili- 
tary drill is less urgent. These educa- 
tional programs are likely to stimulate 
members of the armed services to con- 
tinue their studies when they reenter 
civilian life. If education at the college 
and pre-college levels has a program of 
occupational, social, and educational 
adjustment set up and organized to 
receive these men and women from 
the armed services and industry who 
need further education, then it is un- 
likely that federal agencies will be set 
up to do this job. If, however, organ- 
ized education fails to gear its program 
to these special groups, then it is cer- 
tain that federally organized and op- 
erated educational programs will take 
over this important function. 

Colleges are already receiving, under 
government contract for further educa- 
tion, a considerable number of men 
who have been discharged from the 
armed services because of physical dis- 
ability. We are told unofficially that 
approximately 50,000 men a month are 
being released now from the armed 
services. Many of these are going di- 
rectly into industry. As soon as legal 
provisions have been made for both 
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able-bodied and physically disabled 
veterans to continue their education, 
the colleges will receive many more. 


ADEQUATE ADVISORY SERVICE 


Every college in the country must 
undertake now to do certain things in 
order to make this transition from 
military life to civilian life as efficient 
and as easy as possible. Among the 
first tasks confronting the colleges is 
that of setting up within their organi- 
zations an adequate advisory service to 
help men and women select the area 
of study which will complement and 
supplement the education they have 
taken both formally and informally in 
industry and in military service. Every 
college should make certain that the 
agency responsible for handling the 
discharged veteran and the agency re- 
sponsible for handling the re-employ- 
ment of war workers is made aware of 
the fact that the college has an ade- 
quate advisory service available for 
those who need direction with regard 
to further education. This service 
should be set up in cooperation with 
all other agencies in the community 
that will deal with readjustment prob- 
lems of the military and war personnel. 
The person in charge of the service 
needs to have a keen understanding of 
the social and economic adjustments 
which confront the men and women 
to be served. 

Colleges must also make provision 
for those persons who desire to con- 
tinue their education beyond the 
secondary level but who, because of 
the interruption of the war, are unable 
to meet the formal entrance require- 


ments set up for those whose programs 
have followed the traditional pattern, 
In the larger communities this wil] 
mean that the college may need to 
inaugurate special classes and special 
programs to prepare this group to pur. 
sue advanced study. In smaller com- 
munities it will mean that the colle 
program and instruction will have to 
be largely individualized to fit the 
needs of those to be served. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

While job preparation will be a 
major interest of a large number of 
military and industrial personnel, we 
must not overlook the fact that social 
and political adjustment are equally im- 
portant. The colleges, therefore, must 
prepare these people to be effective 
members of political groups, labor 
groups, and community groups. The 
newer relationships developing as a re- 
sult of international cooperation in 
postwar planning bring into sharp 
focus the need for extensive and in- 
tensive study of the place of America 
and the individual members of our 
society in the world of tomorrow. The 
traditional courses and the traditional 
manner in which these courses have 
been conducted will not suffice nor 
will they hold the interest of men and 
women who have had war and indus- 
trial experience of an extremely active 
kind. The immaturity of judgment and 
narrow perspective of the traditional 
college student will not be present in 
this new group which the college must 
accommodate. Theoretical considera- 
tions must give way to practical appli- 
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cations adapted to these mature minds. 

It is very likely that for these groups 
the traditional semester pattern will 
need to have a major overhauling. 
There is sufficient evidence, I believe, 
to show that if an adult has a specific 
goal, and ways and means are shown 
him of arriving at that goal, much 
more can be accomplished than was 
formerly thought possible in our edu- 
cational planning. This will probably 
mean shorter and more intensive areas 
of study from which the “padding,” 
added in order to provide a given num- 
ber of semester hours of work, has been 
removed. 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


For those who return to college for 
the purpose of making a more ade- 
quate and effective adjustment occu- 
pationally, the colleges will need to 
take a more realistic view of their 
function in this area than has been their 
common practice. This does not mean 
that our colleges should become purely 
vocational schools, trade schools, or 
technical institutes, but rather that they 
should combine a liberal education 
with preparation for occupational life 
whether in a profession or in the field 
of social and economic services. The 
colleges which undertake this program 
will find it necessary to organize ad- 
visory committees from labor, indus- 
try, and business not only to help them 
plan the curriculum but also to provide 
for cooperative training programs 
within business and industry. The col- 
leges which do this job in an adequate 
manner will find it necessary also to set 
up comprehensive placement services 


which will take the responsibility of 
locating the prospective worker in his 
occupation or profession. This means 
cooperation with professional groups 
and employment services, as well as 
with industry and business. 

Every college will find it necessary 
to study its staff and facilities in terms 
of the services which they can best 
render men and women in different 
aspects of occupational, social, and 
community adjustments. Some efforts 
have already been made in this direc- 
tion by the bringing together into re- 
gional conferences of the administrative 
personnel of colleges. More of this type 
of planning needs to be done and 
should be undertaken immediately. 


SPECIAL AREAS 


Among the special areas which col- 
leges should be considering at this time 
are the following: 

1. Courses dealing with the impact 
of air transportation on our economic, 
political, and international relations. 

This is especially important inas- 
much as there will be about 5 million 
men and women in the armed services 
and probably twice as many from in- 
dustry whose sole interest and experi- 
ence have been in the field of aviation 
in one form or another. If these in- 
terests are to be directed into proper 
channels and for the good of society 
as a whole, colleges will have to make 
an important contribution. Technical 
courses will be needed to supplement 
the training these men and women 
have had in the armed services and in 
industry, and there will be need for 
courses dealing with the area of traffic 
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management, municipal planning, and 
international relations. 

2. Foreign and domestic govern- 
ment service. 

With the enormous extension of 
American influence and prestige in 
every foreign country, together with 
the firsthand knowledge of many men 
and women now serving in foreign 
lands, there will be a great need for 
men and women trained in the tech- 
niques of the work of foreign consular 
service, who have a good background 
of economics, including trade relation- 
ships, marketing, languages, and trans- 
portation. 

3. Foreign and domestic private 
service. 

The extension of American industry 
and commerce to most of the countries 
of the world can be counted upon as 
a certainty. American business and in- 
dustry are likely to choose their per- 
sonnel from among those who have 
had foreign service of a military nature. 
By developing courses in cooperation 
with business and industry, colleges 
which are alert to this need will aid 
large numbers of men and women to 
prepare themselves for this field of 
service. 

4. Foreign travel and communica- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, one of the great de- 
velopments following the war will be 
extensive travel by the American 
public to those countries which have 
been brought close to them through 
friends and relatives in far-away places. 
Transportation agencies, such as rail- 
roads, steamship lines, and air lines, 
will have to add great numbers to 


their staffs to handle this immense 
volume of business. Here again, col- 
leges can render effective service 
preparing men and women in this field, 
In addition, radio and the press will 
also require thousands of persons who 
are trained in these fields to accept 
posts abroad. It is likely that these agen- 
cies will recruit their personnel from 
men and women who have had overseas 
experience. Colleges must find pro- 
grams of education to prepare them to 
do an effective job. 

5. Construction and reconstruction, 

American industry and engineering 
will be called upon to aid in the re- 
construction of those countries which 
have been devastated by war, and in 
the development of those countries 
which are on the verge of industrial 
revolution. While this need will absorb 
some of the excess of men and women 
now trained and operating in our own 
country, it is likely that the needs of 
these countries will be so great and of 
such an-extensive nature that our coun- 
try will be drained of engineering and 
managerial personnel long before the 
need is satisfied. India, China, the South 
American republics, and Africa rep- 
resent those areas in which industrial 
revolution is beginning to get under 
way. With the total population of these 
countries amounting to well over a 
billion persons and with practically no 
facilities for training and preparing 
men and women for engineering and 
industrial management, it is apparent 
that American colleges can contribute 
not only to the development of these 
countries, but also to the satisfactory 
occupational adjustment of our own 
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able men and women. For the colleges, 
this means extensive courses in lan- 
guages, economics, engineering, man- 
agement, marketing, and transporta- 
tion. Men and women who have had 
foreign service will be admirably 
equipped in many ways to undertake 
these training programs. 


These are merely a few of the 
things on the horizon which appear to 
be important enough for the American 
colleges to consider in planning for the 
hundreds of thousands of able men and 
women who will want to return for 
further education as soon as hostilities 
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cease. The list could be extended in- 
definitely. The essential and impera- 
tive need now is to make plans which 
can be put into operation with a mini- 
mum of effort and confusion and to 
make certain that government and 
military authorities know that these 
plans are completed. If we wish to 
speed demobilization and get back to 
civilian control and operation, we must 
act now. Military authorities are not 
likely to demobilize men and women 
as rapidly as otherwise if they are to 
face, upon their return to their com- 
munities, confusion and lack of under- 
standing of the job to be done. 
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Progressive Education Principles Used 
in the War Effort’ 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE Surgeon General of the Army 

made a speech in Memphis last 
August. It was stated by the news- 
papers that he said that “men who as 
children were allowed much freedom 
and self-expression are no good as 
soldiers and are the first to crack under 
strain.” He is further reported in an 
interview to have blamed modern 
schools for “a lack of improvement in 
bringing up children.” It struck me that 
it would be interesting to learn how the 
Surgeon General had found out which 
soldiers had experienced freedom and 
self-expression as children, so I wrote 
him to inquire concerning the facts 
upon which his statement was based. 
His reply was fairly extended but I 
found it far from convincing. Among 
other things, he said, “What I expressed 
at various interviews . . . is a personal 
and private opinion.” Under the cir- 
cumstances the statement merited the 
same attention which should be ac- 
corded the opinion of any able layman 
whose work brings him in contact with 
many young people. Yet, unfor- 
tunately, when put in such positive 


*An address delivered February 25, 1944, at 
the Midwest Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association, held in Chicago. 


form by the Surgeon General of the 
Army, it carried an authoritative im- 
plication which must have been highly 
conclusive with a large number of 
readers. 

Many people who have always been 
unfavorable to modern education are 
using the war situation to draw atten- 
tion to their opinions. Immediately 
after Pearl Harbor there was a con- 
siderable number of dire predictions. 
We were too soft as a people; the 
schools had coddled our children; we 
must get tough if we were to avoid 
being overrun by the barbarians. There 
was a tendency in particular to praise 
traditional military discipline and to 
demand that schools fall in line with 
its practices. The ideas of military men 
on education suddenly were sought 
and often given great weight. In most 
instances the work of these men has 
been very foreign to the problems of 
public education, but this made little 
difference. While, on the whole, Army 
and Navy leaders have exerted con- 
siderable restraint in accepting the role 
of critics of schools, there have been 
some notable exceptions and these ex- 
ceptions have received widespread 


publicity. 
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ATTACK ON MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


All of this adds up to a situation in 
which modern educational practices 
are under serious attack. Of course we 
can hardly say that criticism of pro- 
gressive education is a new experience. 
In general, criticism is a very necessary 
factor in bringing about desirable 
change. Like the farmer who observed 
that a few fleas are good for a dog be- 
cause they keep him from brooding 
on what a good dog he is, so it may 
be said that some criticism is good for 
education. It destroys complacency 
and prods us to keep moving forward. 
But it is my observation that the situa- 
tion we face today is by no means 
usual. Criticism is very widespread; it 
is taking a more organized form than 
is usual; it is not bringing out the real 
issues at stake in many cases; it is be- 
ginning to affect the support of modern 
education in local schools; it is striking 
particularly at modern instructional 
practices and newer phases of the cur- 
riculum. In local school systems the 
pressure is felt in demands for more 
rigid discipline and greater emphasis 
on old-fashioned methods of teaching. 
There are instances in which these 
matters have become major community 
issues. School administrators and teach- 
ers in some of our most modern schools 
have been attacked because the schools 
are progressive. The New York Times 
criticism of modern social studies pro- 
grams, the organized attack of the 
Hearst papers on the West Coast on 
progressive practices, the organization 
of the new society “Education for 


Freedom,” with the central purpose of 
fostering a uniform national curricu- 
lum, are indications of the dangers in 
the situation. The Chairman of the Es- 
sentialist Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Education recently stated that 
“hardly a week passes without a dart 
being cast at progressive doctrines.” 
Now the important point in all of 
this, insofar as our discussion is con- 
cerned, is the fact indicated before, that 
the demands of the war and the prac- 
tices employed in training programs of 
the armed forces are being used to bul- 
wark these attacks. Professor William 
C. Bagley in an editorial in School and 
Society refers to the “marked con- 
firmation that the experiences of the 
war have given to the basic Essentialist 
contentions.” It is highly important, 
therefore, that we know something of 
the practices in the training programs 
of the Army and Navy. As a matter 
of fact, there is in these training 
programs experience which provides 
important support for progressive 
educational principles and practices. 
The situation is by no means as one- 
sided as the opponents of progressive 
education would have it believed. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


This is not to suggest that what the 
Army and Navy do in their training 
programs is a sound guide for civilian 
schools. The purposes of their training 
differ greatly from the purposes of our 
school programs. On the whole, the 
Army and Navy training is of a spe- 
cific vocational sort. An overwhelming 
proportion of all teachings is directed 
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at providing mastery of particular 
skills. Furthermore, the men have the 
strongest sort of motivation. They 
know in many instances that their lives 
will depend on mastery of the skill. In 
all cases a strong appeal to patriotism 
is present. Another point of marked 
contrast with civilian life is the type 
of group organization and control. 
Military organization has traditionally 
been based on unquestioned recogni- 
tion of authority. In civilian life our 
objective is to develop the inquiring 
mind and to limit authoritarian pro- 
cedures of control. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if many practices in the 
armed services training programs differ 
sharply from modern practices in 
civilian education. The thing which 
has surprised me on becoming ac- 
quainted with certain phases of these 
training programs is the extent to which 
practice generally considered most 
promising is based on progressive prin- 
ciples. A few illustrations for ready 
use may prove of considerable value in 
meeting criticisms of modern practices 
in our schools. 

Illustrations of the application of 
progressive educational principles may 
be drawn from varied aspects of the 
war effort. Voluntary service programs 
of civilian agencies incorporate impor- 
tant progressive educational practices. 
However, I am going to devote the 
available space to the training pro- 
grams in the armed services. It is re- 
ports on these training programs which 
are commonly used to attack progres- 
sive educational practices and conse- 
quently this area is of most critical 
concern. The background of the fol- 


lowing analysis is extensive study of 
the training manuals of the Army, 
some firsthand observation of Army 
training programs, conferences with a 
considerable number of Army and 
Navy training officers, and examina- 
tion of a few Navy curriculum ma- 
terials. 

The first thing that strikes one about 
the Army and Navy programs is the 
central place which education holds in 
them. They are truly tremendous edu- 
cational ventures. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are trained to do hun- 
dreds of specialized jobs. Practically 
all men have to gain command of cer- 
tain common combat skills and of 
knowledge basic to the protection of 
health and life. More than ninety per 
cent are given additional training for 
specialized jobs. As you go into a camp 
where training is in progress, you are 
reminded of nothing so much as a 
great school. True, it is a school dif- 
ferent from the kind we are ordinarily 
acquainted with, but even so, it has 
many of the features of a great city 
school program. It becomes quickly 
evident that instructional practices 
vary tremendously from camp to camp 
and even among sections of the same 
camp. It seems doubtful that Army or 
Navy experience, without far more of 
the elements of controlled experi- 
mentation than now exist, can be lined 
up in support of any single type of 
procedure or method. Under such cir- 
cumstinces generalizing about military 
educational procedures is obviously 
hazardous. Many of those who attack 
modern education have fallen into this 
fallacy. On the basis of a few state- 
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ments and illustrations they often gen- 
eralize very freely about what the 
Army or Navy has found. The purpose 
of this presentation is not to generalize 
in the opposite direction. It is simply 
to show that there is significant use of 

rogressive educational principles in 
phases of the Army and Navy training 
programs and hence that the Army and 
Navy experience does not justify a 
general condemnation of progressive 
educational practices but in important 
respects supports them. 


FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 


One of the interesting phases of a 
military training program which I saw 
in a large replacement training center 
was a course for Army bakers. In this 
particular camp the officer in charge 
had analyzed the various field condi- 
tions under which a baker might have 
to operate. He had described these con- 
ditions to the men in training. They 
then reproduced each set of conditions 
and attacked it as a project to see how 
they would bake under those condi- 
tions. Some very ingenious develop- 
ments resulted. The men learned how 
to improvise ovens out of material 
which would be present under field 
conditions if their own regular equip- 
ment should be delayed or broken. 
They found out how to use the dif- 
ferent kinds of fuel that might be 
present. They tested various baking 
procedures under these different con- 
ditions. Each man had a chance to 
work on the problem presented by var- 
lous circumstances. 

It was immediately evident to an 
observer that the men in this program 


were keenly interested and were work- 
ing hard on their jobs. It was also clear 
that their instruction was related very 
closely to the actual situations they 
would be required to meet. 

Obviously, the officer in charge was 
employing methods which have sup- 
port in progressive educational prin- 
ciples. He was relating education di- 
rectly to real problems; in fact, he or- 
ganized the experiences of the students 
around them. He did not rely on read- 
ing about these problems out of books. 
He provided firsthand experience in 
meeting them. He did not expect gen- 
eral training in baking under usual 
conditions to transfer without help to 
unusual conditions. He was a progres- 
sive teacher in many respects. It was 
interesting to note that he had received 
recognition for his work. He was the 
highest ranking officer in charge of any 
part of the training program and was 
cited by the commanding officer of 
the center as his outstanding man. 

The contrast between the educa- 
tional methods used in this part of the 
program and certain other parts was 
most striking, as is usually the case 
when progressive methods soundly ap- 
plied are contrasted with traditional 
methods. Another class which I ob- 
served was in carpentry. The teacher 
was using the lecture method and a 
textbook dominated the work. Seated 
at desks in the traditional type of class- 
room, this class exhibited all the char- 
acteristic boredom and meaningless 
repetition of words which one finds 
in old-fashioned schools. 

The foregoing illustration may be 
used to emphasize one point which is 
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common to a good many aspects of the 
Army and Navy training programs. In 
many instances every effort is made to 
provide learning situations which are 
as “lifelike” as possible. Progressive 
education has always decried the aca- 
demic nature of much of our school 
work and has insisted on “real life sit- 
uations” and “learning by doing.” One 
can but be impressed by the fine efforts 
made by the Army and Navy to get 
information about combat conditions 
and to interpret this into their training 
programs. Giving men experience in 
getting through entanglements under 
actual fire, copying battle conditions 
with booby traps to train engineers, 
providing training under desert condi- 
tions, and dozens of other phases of 
training testify to belief in education 
related as closely as possible to actual 
situations. This is basic progressive 
theory. 

One of the most interesting publica- 
tions of the Army which has come to 
my attention is the Quartermaster 
Handbook on Methods of Teaching. 
The section on the teaching process 
starts this way: “To use a simple illus- 
tration, how could you teach a new 
recruit to fire a rifle? You might just 
tell him how.” But the comment is 
made: “. . . he probably would have 
little success when he tried to carry 
your instructions into practice.” “Or 
you might show him how.” To which 
the comment is: “While the demon- 
stration of correct procedures would 
be helpful, it is unlikely that the soldier 
would be able to fire the rifle with any 
degree of proficiency. .. .” The third 
general suggestion is, “You might have 


him ‘learn by doing.’” The text all the 
way through emphasizes the central 
importance of relating instruction to 
actual doing. Certainly this is what pro. 
gressive education has sought to achieve 
in civilian schools since its inception, 


SPECIALIZED LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 

The specialized language programs 
of the Army and Navy have attracted 
a great amount of attention. They have 
been cited as an illustration of what 
really should be done in language 
teaching. The New York Times for 
last December 12 states that the Navy 
reports that it has developed “a revo- 
lutionary approach to the entire 
foreign-language problem.” “No long- 
er will students painfully progress 
through the slow, piecemeal stages of 
language study as heretofore practiced 
in our schools and universities, emerg- 
ing at the end of four or five years of 
study with merely an academic under- 
standing of the structure of a forei 
language but with little or no ability 
to use the language. . . .” It is interest- 
ing to analyze this method of language 
instruction to see how it relates to the 
“traditional-progressive”’ issue. 

In the first place, the students for 
this program are highly selected. Aca- 
demic ability, language background, 
and interest are all taken into account. 
The result is no ordinary group of 
students but, rather, highly able and 
interested ones. In the second place, 
these students are motivated by a very 
pressing and practical situation. They 
know that they will use the language 
they study in situations where their 
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ability will be of utmost importance. 
Here is intrinsic motivation of a high 
order. In the third place, the contrast 
frequently drawn between four or five 
years of study in school and college 
and six to twelve months in the Navy 
classes is very misleading. The student 
in school or college puts three to five 
class hours per week on a study of 
language, carrying three to five other 
subjects at the same time. The student 
in the Navy program puts six or seven 
times this amount of time in class work 
and devotes a great deal of outside 
study time to his language as well. In 
the fourth place, the classes in the 
Navy program are very small when 
compared with those of the regular 
school program. In most instances 
classes in schools and universities will 
be three to five times larger than Navy 
classes. Insofar as method is concerned, 
the procedure in the Navy program 
has two significant characteristics. The 
conversational approach is used rather 
than the grammatical approach. The 
other feature is the use of an “in- 
formant” with each group in addition 
to the regular instructor. The inform- 
ant is either a native of the country 
of the language being studied or uses 
the language with the facility of a 
native. He constantly checks on the 
accuracy and practical nature of the 
work. 

This analysis clearly reveals that 
the program as developed is based on 
progressive educational theory at many 
important points. It has long been a 
basic contention of progressive educa- 
tion that the best time to learn a thing 
iswhen you need it and when intrinsic 


motivation is present. It has been held 
that learning is much more efficient 
under these conditions than when ex- 
trinsic motivation has to be employed. 
Also, it has been believed that unusual 
needs can safely be met as they arise. 
The language program of the Navy 
certainly provides strong support for 
this position. In a matter of six to 
twelve months, language needs of the 
most difficult sort can be met, and met 
effectively. Quite contrary to the argu- 
ment sometimes advanced that schools 
failed because they did not have stu- 
dents already prepared in these lan- 
guages, this situation gives evidence 
that many needs cannot be anticipated, 
but that a people accustomed to meet- 
ing their problems can deal with un- 
usual needs effectively as they arise. 
Insofar as method is concerned, 
progressive educators have always con- 
sidered the grammatical approach to 
language study unsound. It is the tra- 
ditionalist who has clung to the gram- 
matical method. Also, progressive 
education has emphasized the impor- 
tance of having classes small enough 
so that teachers can give careful atten- 
tion to each pupil. It seems doubtful 
that public support will ever make pos- 
sible language classes of eight to ten 
students in regular school programs, 
let alone provide the added help of a 
native of the country of the language 
studied. In summary, it hardly seems 
that the Navy language program is as 
revolutionary as some believe. How- 
ever, it is quite clear that its major 
characteristics are based on principles 
which are supported by progressive 


educators. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


Soon after the Army began receiv- 
ing vast numbers of men through the 
draft, the problem of illiteracy began 
to loom large. The Army could use 
only a few illiterate men, yet thousands 
were being sent in through the induc- 
tion centers. The Army sent many 
back home, but it was found necessary 
to develop a plan to use larger numbers 
of them. Special programs for illit- 
erates were set up. A good deal of 
material for teaching adult illiterates 
was already available, and the Army at 
first began to use these materials. It 
was very soon seen, however, that the 
job was not being done adequately. 
The Army found it necessary to de- 
velop materials for reading and arith- 
metic which were related to the day- 
by-day experience of the men and 
which helped them better to under- 
stand those experiences. 

These materials and the methods 
recommended are fully in line with 
progressive methods of developing 
command of skills. “Reading to learn” 
is the emphasis rather than “learning 
to read.” The primary importance of 
experience in learning 1s recognized by 
making the day-by-day activities of 
the men the basis upon which to de- 
velop literacy. 

The Navy has taken important steps 
in certain phases of its program to 
move from verbal procedures toward 
procedures which more nearly ap- 
proach firsthand experience. A par- 
ticularly significant development has 
occurred in the use of films and 


demonstrations. In aircraft recognition, 
for example, films have been developed 
which greatly shorten the time re. 
quired for teaching and also increase 
the accuracy of recognition under field 
conditions. A recent bulletin published 
by the Training Division of the Navy 
was developed around the theme of 
“the vanishing chairs.” I was reminded 
of the long struggle in our schools to 
get flexible furniture which gives chil- 
dren freedom for varied activities. 


TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


It is surprising to many people to 
learn that the Army and Navy have 
large teacher-training programs. While 
these programs differ greatly from 
camp to camp or base to base, interest- 
ing modern materials are coming out. 
A set of pamphlets recently came to 
my attention which were developed 
by the Teacher Training Department 
of the Armored School at Fort Knox. 
There are three pamphlets in the set. 
The first is entitled “Principles of 
Learning,” the second, “Teaching 
Techniques,” and the third, “Principles 
of Evaluation.” These bulletins are 
suggestive of some of our newer cur- 
riculum materials. The first heading in 
the first volume is “Understand Your 
Students.” A review of the set reveals 
a great deal of emphasis on modern in- 
structional procedures and no emphasis 
on the “get tough, take it and like it” 
approach to teaching. 

Illustrations such as these could be 
multiplied but perhaps the ones given 
will serve our present purpose. They 
certainly show that many modern edu- 
cational procedures are being used. 
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Possibly the injunction of Under Sec- 
of War Patterson, which is 
printed in large black type in the front 
of the War Department Technical 
Manual on Army Instruction, is being 
observed. The statement is as follows: 
“The ideal officer is not afraid of any- 
thing—not even a new idea.” 


TRADITIONAL MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 


I should like now to look at another 
source of criticism of modern schools. 
The statement has been freely made 
that schools have failed miserably in 
preparing students in mathematics and 
science. Army and Navy officers have 
supported this point and some mathe- 
maticians and scientists have seized 
upon it as a means of strengthening the 
position of their subjects in the cur- 
riculum. Quite commonly this alleged 
shortage of the school has been laid to 
progressive practices. There is every 
reason to expect a sustained drive to 
require a large amount of traditionally 
organized mathematics and science. 

Now this situation is complicated by 
many factors, and in brief space I can 
consider only a few. However, it is so 
important in the influence that may be 
exerted on progressive educational de- 
velopments that it requires some 
attention. First of all, it may be pointed 
out that the mathematics and science 
which American young men know is 
more an outcome of traditional school- 
ing than it is of progressive practices. 
There is nobody, I believe, familiar 


, with school practice who would not 


agree that in spite of progressive ad- 
vances, traditional objectives and 


methods still prevail in the large ma- 
jority of American schools. Second, 
there is considerable reason to believe 
that men in the armed services do not 
need anything like as much mathe- 
matics and science as is currently sup- 
posed. I know that analyses made of 
training manuals in the Army which 
presumed to show great need for 
higher mathematics were agreed by 
many training officers to be unrealistic 
when viewed in terms of actual train- 
ing demands. A later analysis greatly 
reduced the amount of mathematics in- 
dicated as necessary. Third, and most 
important of all, needs in the Army or 
Navy are no criterion of what should 
be done in peacetime schools. Just be- 
cause particular aspects of science and 
mathematics are needed under war 
conditions is not the slightest basis for 
including them in the regular curricu- 
lum of the school. Insofar as general 
education is concerned, the basic cri- 
terion is what science and mathematics 
the citizen needs in dealing with his 
various day-by-day problems and in 
understanding the world around him. 
If school programs do not meet this 
criterion they are open to serious criti- 
cism. 

It would be tragic if the trend dur- 
ing the war to minimize the social 
sciences and the arts and to extend 
greatly emphasis on skills were to con- 
tinue after the war. The president of 
a board of education recently put the 
matter very effectively. He said: “If 
we are content with reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and death—that is what we 
will get.” What did he mean? This, 
possibly—that if we see education as 
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principally a matter of tools of learn- 
ing, and do not feel and act on the 
challenges of these times, we are lost. 
Progressive education may be counted 
on for this larger emphasis. Enemies of 
progressive education may be counted 
on to oppose it. 


TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINE 


Discipline is another area in which 
experience in the armed forces may 
greatly influence schools. Possibly 
there tend to be more suggestions that 
schools should copy military pro- 
cedures at least to a degree in this 
matter than in any other respect. Many 
people ask for discipline and motiva- 
tion of the traditional military type. 
They commend the greater exercise of 
authority to teachers and sometimes 
suggest that parents might desirably 
toughen up. 

It is important to note in this con- 
nection a point mentioned earlier. The 
conditions and requirements of mili- 
tary life are very different from those 
of civilian life. Traditionally, military 
life has been recognized as requiring 
a considerable amount of regimenta- 
tion and observance of authority 
merely because it is authority. Doubt- 
less the military today is largely domi- 
nated by this tradition. It would be 
unusual if it were not. The surprising 
thing is that there are notable breaks 
with this tradition. There is some rea- 
son to believe that the Army generally 
is moving slowly toward greater recog- 
nition of democratic values and pro- 
cedures. I have heard officers who 
served in the last war and are now 
serving in this one support this view. 
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All of you, I am sure, read the thrij. 
ing account of Carlson’s Raiders agg 
the superb job they did behind Jap 
anese lines under the most grueli 
conditions. But did you note the train. 
ing system which Colonel Carlsop 
used? The foundation, according to 
reports, was knowing and respe 
each man. He stated, “My first step 
was to abolish all social distinctions 
between officers and men. . . . I told 
my officers they must command by 
virtue of ability. Their rank meant 
nothing until they had proved their 
right to it.” Every man was valued for 
what he could do and each step in 
training was discussed in meeting, 
Every man could offer suggestions and 
have them seriously considered. Here 
was a striking illustration of a unit of 
the Armed Forces using important 
democratic practices generally con- 
sidered unfit for military organizations 
The results are the answer to how they 
worked. 

Recently, an article appeared under 
the title, “Army Officers in the Mak- 
ing.” It was written by a man whos 
a competent student of mental hygiene 
and who had just completed the Off- 
cer Candidates School and won his 
commission. It analyzes the influence 
on the men of the type of motivation 
and control present in the school. The 
Officer Candidates School incorporates 
very fully the “authoritarian discipline, 
extrinsic motivation” approach t 
learning. The analysis shows the met, 
all of whom were hand-picked and 
highly competent, 
school with a high level of self 
assurance. They were successful men 
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who had already attained leadership. 
Yet, within a matter of two or three 
weeks, extreme pressures of work of 
such quantity that it could not be done 
and the constant threat by the staff of 
possible failure led to marked mani- 
festations of personal insecurity. Ex- 
hibitionism and noisiness, instability, 
and aggressive outbursts on the slight- 
et provocation became common. A 
striking lack of normal social inter- 
course was noted. Aggression and hos- 
tility developed among certain men. 
Grades were watched constantly. Men 
who made low marks would go into 
deep depression and seek ways of 
rationalizing their achievement. Marks 
influenced social groupings and friend- 
ships a great deal. The whole picture 
isone of basic personality disturbance 
of the deepest sort, with the gradual 
disintegration of many erstwhile well- 
adjusted men. The writer describes the 
group as a whole as “insecure, tense, 
and disturbed.” 

Surely no person concerned with 
democratic values can recommend an 
approach to discipline and motivation 
which has such results as_ these. 
Doubtless nobody would suggest ap- 
plying the theory as completely in 
civilian as in military life. But the ques- 
tion is whether we should go in this 
direction at all. The progressive edu- 
cator holds that quite another basis for 
discipline is needed. This is a point 
upon which modern schools are being 
criticized so much that it appears de- 


| rable to analyze the issue briefly. 


Democracy is centrally concerned 
with freedom. Its great problem is to 
devise procedures whereby people can 
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live together under modern conditions 
with the greatest possible liberty for 
each member of the group. The idea of 
unquestioned obedience to external 
authority is foreign to, in fact, is di- 
rectly in conflict with, this basic idea. 
Freedom requires discipline, but it is 
a discipline which by and large is exer- 
cised by each individual; it is a disci- 
pline which leads the individual to 
control his actions by applying basic 
principles to the varied situations in 
which he finds himself. In other words, 
democracy depends primarily on in- 
ternal discipline, introduced in all 
situations by the individual through 
interpretation of the requirements of 
each situation. This type of discipline 
makes the intentions and standards of 
the individual central in the develop- 
ment of sound discipline. 

The development of self-discipline 
is a long and difficult process. It is an 
ideal which, like all of the basic values 
of life, must constantly be striven for 
and can never be fully achieved. 
Everyone falls short of wholly com- 
mendable self-discipline and some are 
found greatly lacking. There are as- 
pects of life in a society as complex as 
our own which always must be subject 
to a certain amount of externally im- 
posed control. But the greater the ex- 
tent of self-discipline, the less of such 
control is required and the greater the 
achievement of democratic values. 

It may be said without exaggeration 
that these approaches to discipline rep- 
resent two sharply opposed types of 
social control. Autocracy relies upon 
unquestioning obedience. It limits 
sharply the areas within which the 
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individual is permitted discretion. De- 
mocracy relies upon self-discipline. It 
extends as far as possible the areas 
within which the individual controls 
his own actions. Democracy is success- 
ful in direct relation to the extent to 
which group life can be carried for- 
ward on the basis of self-discipline by 
its members. Autocracy is successful 
to the extent that unquestioning and 
efficient obedience is accorded orders 
from the authority in control. 

Too often the alternative to tradi- 
tional school and home discipline of 
the authoritarian type has been con- 
ceived as a Jaissez-faire approach. This 
is not consistent with modern educa- 
tional theory and is not the practice in 
schools and homes which have made 
a sound interpretation of this theory 
in practice. Children are taken where 
they are. They are helped to build 
standards; they are guided in consider- 
ing alternative lines of action; and they 
are brought to see the consequences 
of particular lines of action which they 
pursue. As rapidly as they are able to 
assume it, they are given greater and 
greater responsibility for their own de- 
cisions, but they are not required to 
accept responsibility before they are 
ready for it. In brief, discipline con- 
ceived as self-control and the construc- 
tive direction of one’s behavior is a 
major concern of the educative 
process. 

Traditional Army discipline is not 
of this type. We must protect our civil 
life from this conception. The experi- 
ence of Colonel Carlson in demon- 
strating what devotion, initiative, and 
ability result from procedures which 


emphasize men as individuals and valye 
each for what he can do is of greater 
worth to us than the total traditional 
pattern. 


EDUCATION IN THE LIBERAL 
TRADITION 


In conclusion, I should like to re. 
turn to the theme with which this 
presentation opened—that is, the cur- 
rent attack on modern education—and 
make one further general point about 
it. In my judgment, this attack is but 
one aspect of a potentially large aw 
powerful reactionary movement in ou. 
society today. We are in a period of 
great social stress and strain. Forces are 
aligning themselves to protect advan- 
tages gained in the past, and other 
forces are seeking to create new con- 
ditions. The nature of our participa- 
tion in world affairs will become 
increasingly a point at issue. It is a 
compliment to progressive education 
that it is made a party to this struggle. 
If we have sometimes despaired of the 
social effectiveness of education, this 
can make us take heart. 

That modern education is not alone 
in facing attacks makes the situation 
more critical rather than less so. Our 
country, now and in the immediate 
postwar years, must make decisions of 
utmost consequence. We may face new 
conditions in the spirit of our great 
liberal tradition, using those practices 
which we know support democratic 


ideals and devising new practices as 


they are required. Or we may turn ou 
backs on this phase of our tradition 
and go reactionary, using practices 
which give us a sense of security merely 
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because they have historical precedent. 

For American education, the great 
achievements of nearly a half-century 
are involved. Since 1890 a progressive 
educational theory has developed 
which is a unique expression of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals and processes. 
During the same time a vast body of 
scientific evidence has been accumu- 
lated on processes of teaching and 
learning, and on organization of the 
curriculum. During these fifty years 
practically every major educational 
development in American elementary 
and secondary schools has arisen from 
these two great sources. Current criti- 
cim and proposals would eliminate 
many of these developments and would 


turn to other sources for a guide to 
educational practice. No educator or 
layman who is concerned with the 
continued extension of modern educa- 
tional opportunities can view this situa- 
tion with equanimity. 

This reactionary movement should 
be a matter of grave concern to teach- 
ers who wish to see education advance 
and to parents who want a modern 
education for their children. Likewise, 
it should command the attention of the 
citizen who believes that our nation 
should move forward on the basis of 
our great liberal tradition. We should 
not hesitate; we should not com- 
promise; we should meet the challenge 
directly. 
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The Schools as Builders of Men* 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY, AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


= founders of this nation did 
their work well. They displayed 
strikingly keen insight into human 
affairs by leaving the controls of edu- 
cation with the states. Their theories 
of government led them to believe that 
the life, strength, and permanence of 
our nation rested upon the acceptance 
of local responsibility, the vigor and 
extent of participation in local affairs, 
and the wholesomeness engendered in 
free local institutions. In the local com- 
munity, the youth must be reared and 
educated. Here the sanctity of the in- 
dividual must be safeguarded. Here 
the firm foundations of fine, strong 
manhood and womanhood must be laid. 
Here must be inculcated and practiced 
the fundamental principles of a free 
people. Here the unfettered school, 
working with the home and church, 
can best play its part. Fortune smiled 
on this nation as the desirability of 
this basic policy was acknowledged 
and its establishment made a reality. 
Past records have confirmed the wis- 
dom of the policy. In pursuance of 
this mandate, the educators of the na- 
tion have worked constructively. 


*An address delivered at a meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
February 24, 1944, held in New York City. 


Freedom from federal control in 
education has paid big dividends. It has 
been the policy of the states to leave to 
the localities the determination of their 
educational programs. In America there 
is no single fixed pattern of curricula 
and there are no ministerial edicts, 
Governmental propaganda does not 
form the basis for instruction and bat- 
talions of youth are not herded into 
mass formation for the use of the state. 
The locality exercises its freedom to 
develop its educational philosophy, to 
adapt its curriculum, to experiment 
with methods of teaching, and to ex- 
pand or change its educational offer- 
ings in the light of local understand- 
ing. All this is done within a legislative 
framework fixed by the representatives 
of the people. 

Out of this setting have come the 
American youth of today. To be sure, 
in their educational progress, certain 
basic needs have been universally rec- 
ognized, such as the tools of learning, 
the attributes of good citizenship, the 
art of homemaking, the preparation for 
vocations, the maintenance of health, 
and the development of high moral 
character. The fact is, however, that 
differences rather than uniformity 
characterize America’s schools; that the 
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spirit of freedom permeates the educa- 
tional structure; and that communi- 
ties proudly attach their names to their 
distinctive educational plans. 

Varied as the educational programs 
may be, the products of the schools 
have much in common. They love 
their country; freedom and independ- 
ence characterize their actions; they 
are self-respecting individuals; they 
have initiative, persistence, and the rest- 
less urge to achieve on their own 
merits. They respect our institutions, 
but they seek new and better ways of 
achieving society’s ends. They have 
learned to work with their fellowmen; 
they seek to understand the differences 
among men. They want their own 
homes; they wish to be productive 
workers and seek to contribute to the 
common good. Whether they come 
from the consolidated school of the 
western prairies, the one-teacher school 
of the eastern mountains, the small 
school of a southern rural community, 
or the large school of a northern urban 
center, these boys and girls are all dis- 
tinctly American. Whether born to 
poverty or riches, whether farm-reared 
or city-bred, whether of foreign-born 
or native stock, Negro or white, Jew, 
Catholic or Protestant, they have ac- 
quired in our schools those qualities 
which make for solidarity in our na- 
tion. 

Many forces operate to secure these 
results. Perhaps the spirit of America 
is in the air we breathe. One of our 


| boys, blinded at Tunisia, on nearing 


America’s shores once more, remarked, 
“Let me just breathe its air.” All of 
them want to get home as soon as pos- 


sible. The American home is unique. 
Its contribution to the development of 
American qualities of manhood and 
womanhood cannot be overstated. The 
home, the school, and the church have 
common purposes. They work to en- 
courage wholesome, meaningful, cou- 
rageous living. They recognize that 
unhampered development of the in- 
dividual to the fullness of his worth- 
while capacities is essential and they 
seek to create an environment wherein 
the pursuit of happiness may become 
the privilege of all. These agencies 
have sought to surround birth, early 
babyhood, childhood, and maturing 
youth with the essential protections. 
They have created the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, and recreational environ- 
ments which breathe the spirit of free- 
dom and advance the principles of 
brotherhood. They have aroused am- 
bition and stimulated achievement. 
They have gloried in the nation’s social 
progress, rejoiced in the freely chosen 
leadership from all walks of life, and 
have kept the pioneer spirit ever alert. 

America’s youth are born into the 
riches of such an environment. The 
worth-while values of a single year of 
American childhood outweigh those 
of a decade in many a childhood in 
foreign lands. America’s pride is in its 
youth. No effort is too great to main- 
tain for them the rights, privileges, 
opportunities, liberties, and obliga- 
tions that are basic planks in the Amer- 
ican charter. Our youth have confi- 
dence in their America. In this eventful 
decade, the youth who have enjoyed 
the protection, the guidance, the edu- 
cation, and the inspiration of the Amer- 
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ican way of life have demonstrated 
clearly that they not only compare 
favorably with the young manhood 
and womanhood of any age or any na- 
tion, but in many respects, they out- 
rank them all. Their readiness to 
protect our priceless heritage, their 
dauntless courage, their daring pioneer- 
ing, their ready adaptability, their 
bodily endurance, their intelligent serv- 
ice, and their well-grounded faith in 
the American way of life are ample 
rewards to the generations that have 
prepared them. 

The American people exercise their 
privilege of directing criticism against 
their institutions. The schools have al- 
ways come in for their share. During 
the past decade, much severe criticism 
has been leveled at the schools on the 
assumption that their impact upon 
youth could be segregated from many 
of the other influences. “American 
youth was being made soft,” the 
charges ran. How absurd in the light 
of the past twenty-seven months! As 
Fletcher Pratt writes in “Caribbean 
Command,” * “These young men... 
had but a single focus of interest. There 
had been nothing resembling them 
since the seamen of Queen Elizabeth, 
like whom they were ready to sail to 
the ends of the earth and to fight the 
devil on the steps of hell. They did 
fight down the submarines on the door- 
sills of the Caribbean.” Yes, they were 
“soft” who ran the submarine and 
bombing gauntlets to Murmansk; who 
flew with Doolittle over Tokio; who 
stormed the beaches at Casablanca; 


1 Harper’s Magazine for February, 1944. 


who brought MacArthur out of the 
Philippines; who have faced the tanks 
and guns of the enemy trained for 
warfare from birth and forced his 
surrender at countless points. These 
“soft” men are those whom generals 
and admirals salute as the finest fighters 
man has ever been privileged to lead, 

Another charge brought against the 
schools was that “They misled youth 
by overemphasis on the doctrines of 
the Left.” The history of enlistment 
and induction answers this indictment, 
“They had failed to teach their stu- 
dents grammar and arithmetic.” “They 
had not trained them to respect au- 
thority.” “The interests of the students 
determined the curriculum.” “The 
previous generation was taught better 
in school.” “The curriculum was wa- 
tered.” “Athletics were all-important” 
and “Extracurricular activities sup- 
planted the proven curricular legacies.” 
The stress was upon the retention of 
the traditional in philosophy and psy- 
chology, in method and curriculum, 
in discipline and in human relations. 
The alert administrator evaluated the 
criticisms, restudied his fundamental 
educational philosophy, encouraged 
extensive lay visitation and discussion, 
eliminated proven fundamental faults, 
and continued the necessary adjust- 


ments to the changing life and aims of | 


his community. Then came the treach- 
erous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Not a single day has passed since De- 
cember 7, 1941, without the Pres 


recording the achievements, the per- | 


severance, the intelligent action, the 
bold daring, or the chivalrous attitudes 
of our men and women in service. 
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The armed services have required skills 
and knowledge covering a vast range 
of activities and have found them avail- 
able. Essential training to meet special 
wartime demands was instituted but 
our youth were found highly adapt- 


able. Initiative, loyalty, obedience to 


commands, adjustability, personal de- 
nial and, indeed, sacrifice of self were 
the demands of the day and our youth 
were not found wanting. The men 
and women in service, hundreds of 
thousands of whom were only recently 
in our schools, forced by the very 
nature of things to make complete re- 
adjustments in their lives, met the chal- 
lenge unflinchingly and successfully. 
These young men and women were 
those for whom educators have, with- 
out cessation, in years past, sought 
adequate funds for the essentials of an 
education in our democracy. Their 
school programs emphasized not only 
facts but the ability to think about 
them. Their libraries, classrooms, and 
laboratories gave opportunity for ex- 
ploration and broad knowledge. Their 
teachers acted as guides into the un- 
known and stimulators of the imagina- 
tion, as developers of initiative and as 
leaders in social understanding. Their 
schools sought to the best of their 
abilities and to the limit of their re- 
sources to provide significant oppor- 
tunities for individual growth. The 
school activities, such as the drama, 
music, clubs, extracurricular work, and 
hobby shops, encouraged creative liv- 
ing and emphasized the values of per- 
sonal achievement. The health and 
physical education programs built this 
group of men and women to our high- 


est percentage of serviceability. The 
vast number of shops in American 
schools gave the elementary and even 
the advanced training needed for the 
special mechanical services so essential 
in this technological war. Last, but per- 
haps most significant, the democratic 
processes of the school had leveled race 
prejudices, and the democratic admini- 
stration had demonstrated to our youth 
the principles for which they now 
fight and for which so many have al- 
ready sacrificed their lives. The schools 
are quite ready to claim their share as 
builders of these men and women. 
The products of American schools 
have, by their examples, set new high 
standards for American sacrifice, cour- 
age, endurance, and persistence. Here 
can be recorded only a few of the 
places they have made everlasting parts 
of our history: Bataan and Corregidor, 
Guadalcanal and the Coral Sea, Mid- 
way and Tarawa, Kwajalein and Attu, 
Berlin and Hamburg, Stuttgart and 
Ploesti, Kasserine Pass and Tunis, 
Salerno and Cassino, and Anzio and 
Nettuno, with many more to come. 
The members of the classes of the 
past decades have, like their stalwart 
pioneer forefathers, explored new 
worlds: the hideous swampy jungles of 
the South Pacific, the shifting waters 
of treacherous atolls, the impenetrable 
Burmese mountains, and the bleak, ice- 
covered reaches of Kiska. They have 
fought five miles up and fathoms deep. 
They have flown the Himalayas, which 
with calm disdain they call the Hump. 
They have built bridges and ships, tons 
and tons of bombs, thousands of land- 
ing craft, mountains of ammunition, 
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and miles of guns. They have perfected 
new means of communication, devel- 
oped mechanisms beyond common un- 
derstanding, and constructed airships 
of unbelievable capacity and power. 

These men and women, as our ene- 
mies in their defeat are discovering, 
are not afraid to fight nor are they will- 
ing to desist until overwhelming vic- 
tory is achieved. They had hoped for 
a better world and now they are con- 
vinced that they themselves must make 
it so. They believe in individualism; 
and to assure it, they fight en masse. 
They know that neither the color of 
skin nor the kind of hair, neither eco- 
nomic status nor religious creed, the 
land of birth nor social status makes 
the man. They have learned to assay 
the inner qualities and to value the 
homely virtues. They acknowledge no 
barrier to the creation of a world order 
in which wars shall end. They have 
had faith in their educational founda- 
tions and they place reliance on the 
educator to provide him with the sup- 
plementary program required for re- 
entry into civil life. 

Are the schools builders of men? 
Yes, indeed, and in no limited sense. 
The world today, unfortunately, em- 
phasizes physical power and the ability 
to kill. The world tomorrow will call 
for racial goodwill, democratic under- 
standing, technological intelligence, 
economic wisdom, political justice, and 
creative production. The schools have 
played their part well in enabling the 
nation to meet its present crisis. They 
will continue to make the required 
readjustments in the rehabilitation of 
the returning warrior and in the guid- 


ance and training of youth for that new 
world which promises to create many 
new problems for solution. The schools 
will not fail America. By the same 
token, America must support jt 
schools. 

Hundreds of letters from New York 
City boys and girls at the front attest 
to the role the school has played in 
their lives. Every school in the country 
has been thrilled by similar messages, 
A teacher’s instruction, a principal's 
guidance, an opportunity afforded, a 
kindly word, an interest in the individ. 
ual, the introduction into new areas of 
learning, the drama in the auditorium, 
the team-play on the gymnasium floor 
—these are among the many points 
these youth stress as they write from 
their far-flung stations throughout the 
world. The names represent every race, 
every creed, every color. What a re- 
markable achievement for America 
that all these work in harmony toward 
the safeguarding of our American way 
of life! 

A few names selected at random 
from New York City’s amazingly long 
list may be matched in thousands of 
communities. Their families had their 
origins in all corners of the world. The 
schools have helped to unite them in 
one common purpose. It is the quality 
of manhood that has counted. Here is 
a cross-section of Americans who are 
protecting their inheritance: 

Meyer Levin, Colin Kelley’s bom- 
bardier 

Gunner Robert J. Hodgens, young- 
est man to receive D.F.C. (Coral Sea) 

William May, radio operator, Mari- 
time Service 
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Capt. Edmund Duncan, United 
States Army 

Jacques Saphier, doctor, killed at 
Guadalcanal 

Lt. Joseph M. Brueck, killed in ac- 
tion over Germany 

Elmo Bardeguez, Guadalcanal 

Lt. Geo. F. Callahan, D.F.C., South 
Pacific 

Radioman rst Cl. A. R. Stizelberger, 
Carrier Service 

Lt. Com. Henry Gabriel Sankey, 
D.F.C., South Pacific 

Andrew LaGrassa, African Service 

Sgt. Stanley Lowitz, Silver Star, 
Oran 

Harold A. Goldstein, Silver Star, 
Tunis 


Lt. Herman Hilsenrod, Citation, 
Navigator. 

The Citations, the Purple Hearts, the 
Silver Stars and Crosses, the Oak Leaf 
Clusters, the Navy Crosses, the Sol- 
diers’ Medals, the Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, and the Congressional Medals 
of Honor won by former high school 
students of this city alone give pro- 
found testimony as to what manner of 
man has come from our schools and 
our communities. When the record of 
all American schools is brought to- 
gether at the close of this war, the 
schools will not want the full credit, 
but at least they may claim their share 
as builders of men for today and the 
better world of tomorrow. 
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Predicting Readability 


IRVING LORGE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W i a person understands of 
the material he reads depends 
upon his general reading ability and 
the readability of the text he is reading. 
His reading ability, moreover, depends 
upon his intelligence, education, en- 
vironment, and upon his interest and 
purpose in reading. The readability of, 
a text depends upon the kind and num-\ 
ber of ideas it expresses, the vocabulary 
and its style, and upon format and 
typography. 

Reading comprehension must be 
viewed as the interaction between read- 
ing ability and readability. Reading 
ability can usually be estimated by a 
person ’s success with an adequate read- 
ing test. Readability, however, must be 
measured in terms of the success that 
large numbers of persons have in com- 
prehending the text. In measuring the 
readability of texts, the material is 
presented to a random sample of per- 
sons whose reading ability is known. 
The readability of the text is assigned 
the average reading ability score of the 
sample. In assigning the average read- 
ing ability score as an estimate of the 
readability of a text, one must assume, 
of course, that the variations in peo- 
ple’s interests and purposes in reading 
are balanced. 
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THE CRITERION OF READABILITy 


Research in readability originated 
in the desire to grade textbooks and 
other materials for use in the elemen- 
tary grades. Subsequently, the research 
activities were extended not only to 
demonstrate the lack of adequate read- 
ing materials for adults, but also to 
suggest how more adequate materials 
might be prepared. The research in 
readability became a search for a rela- 
tionship between structural elements 
of the text and some measure of suc- 
cess with that text by large groups of 
readers. The literature of readability is 
concerned with the criterion for read- 
ability as well as with predictors of 
readability. 

In terms of the definition of read- 
ability, the criterion must be a measure 
of success that a large number of read- 
ers would have with the text. Such a 
criterion may be obtained by judgment 
or by more objective methods of ap- 
praisal. The method of judgment ut- 
lizes ratings of estimated difficulty of 
texts. Recently, Flesch,’ using the 
method of judgment, assumed that the 
text in magazines like The America 

1 Studies referred to in this article, together 


with other pertinent references, are listed 
the Bibliography, page 418. 
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Scholar, Foreign Affairs, and The Yale 
Review was more difficult (less com- 
rehensible to a random sampling of 
readers) than the text in magazines like 
True Confessions, Modern Screen, and 
Romantic Story. Therefore, on the as- 
sumption that magazines are written on 
different levels of readability, he as- 
signed criterion level scores to groups 
of magazines. More objective measures 
of readability, however, have been 
used. Vogel and Washburne’s criterion 
for the readability of a book was the 
average paragraph meaning score on 
the Stanford Achievement Test of 
children who had read and liked that 
book. Gray and Leary used the crite- 
rion of the average reading compre- 
hension test score of a group of adults 
as an estimate of readability. 


VARIABLES USED TO PREDICT 
READABILITY 


The variables used to predict read- 
ability are aspects of the text, e.g., 
vocabulary load, sentence structure and 
style, and interest. One or more meas- 
ures of vocabulary load is used as a 
predictor in every study of readability. 
The more usual measures are the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) Number of running words, 
(b) Percentage of different words. 
(c) Percentage of different infrequent, 
uncommon, or hard words. 
(d) Percentage of polysyllabic words. 
(e) Some weighted measure of vocab- 
ulary difficulty. 
y” Vocabulary diversity (related to 


(g) Number of abstract words. 
(b) Number of affixed morphemes 
(prefixes, inflectional endings, etc.). 


Most studies also predict readability on 
the basis of one or more measures of 
sentence structure or style, e.g., 


(i) Percentage of prepositional phrases. 
(7) Percentage of indeterminate clauses. 
(k) Number of simple sentences. 

(1) Average sentence length. 


Less frequently, the prediction of read- 
ability is based on some measure of 
human interest, e.g., 


(m) Number of personal pronouns. 

(n) Number of words expressing hu- 
man interest. 

(0) Percentage of colorful words. 

(p) Number of words representing 
fundamental life experiences. 

(q) Number of words usually learned 
early in life (related to b). 


Essentially, the prediction of read- 
ability requires calculation by means 
of an empirical formula relating spe- 
cific variables of readability to the cri- 
terion for readability. Vogel and 
Washburne developed their equation 
predicting the average grade level 
equivalent of the paragraph meaning 
score of those children who read and 
liked specified books from four pre- 
dictors: percentage of different words, 
percentage of different uncommon 
words, number of prepositional phrases, 
and the relative number of simple 
sentences.” 

Gray and Leary, after relating more 
than forty different predictors to their 
criterion, empirically chose five vari- 


2The multiple correlation between the cri- 
terion and the weighted composite of the pre- 
dictors was .845. Subsequently, Washburne and 
Vogel reported a multiple correlation of .869 on 
the basis of certain modifications. 
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ables to predict readability: the num- 
ber of different words, the percentage 
of uncommon words, the relative num- 
ber of personal pronouns, the relative 
number of prepositional phrases, and 
the average sentence length.* Gray and 
Leary’s predicted readability score was 
a number which was transmuted into 
a letter representing areas of difficulty 
of readability from A (very easy) to 
E (very difficult). Lorge, basing his 
work on that of Gray and Leary, tried 
to obtain a prediction in terms of grade 
_ level of reading. The sample of mate- 
rials chosen for analysis was the 376 
passages in the four books of McCall 
and Crabbs’ Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading. The criterion was the grade 
level score equivalent for a group of 
readers who would get half of the test 
questions right on each passage. The 
predictors studied by Lorge were the 


five used by Gray and Leary, a. 


weighted score for vocabulary based 
on Thorndike’s 20,000 word list, and 
four elements used by Morriss and 
Holversen (percentage of elemental 
words, percentage of simple localisms, 
percentage of concrete word-labels, 
and percentage of abstract word-la- 
bels). Later, Flesch’s two factors (af- 
fixed morphemes and human interest) 
were also used.* 
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The simple three-factor prediction 
equation of Lorge’s was modified by the 
addition of a constant to give an estj- 
mate of the grade level score equivalent 
to passing three quarters of the ques. 
tions on a given passage. The formula 
is given on the, work sheet (see 
415) for computing the readability in- 
dex. A reasonably good prediction of 
readability can be obtained by using a 
weighted composite of vocabulary and 
sentence structure. Of these, the most 
important is some measure of vocab- 
ulary load. It should be recognized, 
however, that such elements as the 
number of abstract words, the number 
of uncommon words, the number of 
polysyllabic words, and the weighted 
index of difficulty of vocabulary are all 
intercorrelated. Any one of them could 
be used in place of any other, provided 
suitable adjustment were made in the 
empirical formula. Certainly some as- 
pect of vocabulary load must be used as 
predictor. 

Structural elements of the passage 
provide the second most important 
basis for estimating the readability of 
text. As in measures of vocabulary, 
most measures of sentence structure are 
interrelated, so that little additional in- 
formation is yielded by several meas- 
ures of sentence structure. 





8’ The multiple correlation between the five 
redictors and the criterion used by Gray and 
was .644. 

*The multiple correlations were obtained 
predicting the criterion from various combina- 
tions of these factors. Empirically, the best 
prediction using the fewest factors was ob- 
tained with three factors (also used by Gray 
and Leary): the average sentence length, the 
relative number of prepositional phrases, and 
the relative number of different words not 


common to Dale’s list of 769 words. The 
multiple correlation coefficient between the 
average grade score on the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Test and the three predictors was .77. 
Adding as predictors the weighted index for 
word frequency and/or the number of per- 
sonal pronouns, and/or the four factors of 
Morriss and Holversen, separately or in com- 
bination, and/or the two factors of Flesch, 
separately or in combination, did not increase 
the multiple correlation significantly. 
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Lorge’s formula, as described in the 
following pages, uses as predictors the 
factor of uncommon words (vocabu- 
lary) and the factors of average sen- 
tence length, and the relative number 
of prepositional phrases (sentence 
structure. ) 


FORMULA FOR JUDGING 
READABILITY 


The Lorge formula, therefore, is a 
means of judging the relative diffi- 
culty or readability of either read or 
spoken passages. Readability is based 
upon the comprehension of passages by 
school children. Comprehension is 
judged by the correctness and com- 


, pleteness of responses to questions 


about a passage. Such questions usually 
deal with specific details, general im- 
port, appreciation, knowledge of vo- 
cabulary, and understanding of con- 
cepts. 

It is obvious that the purpose of the 
reader in reading and the kinds of 
questions asked in estimating reading 
comprehension wil] influence greatl 
the estimate of reading difficulty. Since 
the Lorge formula is based on a cri- 
terion derived from responses to ques- 
tions of the five types listed above, 
it tends to overestimate the difficulty 
of passages to be read primarily for 
appreciation or for general import and 
to underestimate the difficulty of pas- 
sages to be read primarily for specific 
details or for following directions. 
Nevertheless, the formula provides an 
overall estimate which should be useful 
in grading reading materials. As an 
estimate, it should not be considered 
definitive nor used blindly. 


As developed in the work sheet, the 
readability index is an estimate of the 
reading grade at which the average 
school child will be able to answer 
with adequate completeness and cor- 
rectness about three-fourths of the 
questions concerning detail, apprecia- 
tion, import, vocabulary, and concept. 
The reading grade so obtained may be 
thought of in terms of reading grade 
scores on a test of reading comprehen- 
sion. A readability index of 5.2 for a 
passage may be considered indicative 
of the material of the fifth grade; it may 
be thought of in terms of placement 
of the material as within the reading 
comprehension of average fifth grade 
children. Such placement, however, 
should consider the interest of pupils, 
the suitability of subject matter, and 
other factors. The readability index 
is an estimate and not a rigorous de- 
termination. 

The Lorge formula, in addition to its 
use in estimating the reading diffi- 
culty of passages for children, may be 
used to advantage in estimating the 
difficulty of silent and oral passages 
for adults. It yields a readability index 
which places materials in relative or- 
der; that is, a reading passage with an 
index of 5.2 can be considered less dif- 
ficult than a reading passage with an 
index of 7.1, etc. Moreover, the suit- 
ability of texts for adults can be inter- 
preted in terms of the reading grade 
scores of adults on acceptable reading 
tests. 

Teachers of adults, or, indeed, any 
person choosing texts for specific audi- 
ences, might give a reading test to a 
sample of adults to determine the aver- 
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the range of such scores). They then 
could choose texts within the demon- 
strated range of comprehension of such 
adults. 


t). 


/ THE READABILITY INDEX 
The Lorge Readability Index, in 


addition to its utility in grading text 
materials, may also be used for passage 
simplification. If the text for children 
is, let us say, designed for grade level 
6.0 and on the basis of the formula has 
a reading index of 7.6, then the text 
may be revised by simplifying sen- 
tence structure, by substituting simple 
sentences for prepositional phrases, and 


by an adequate choice of vocabulary. 


Since vocabulary is the most important 
factor in passage difficulty, care must 
be taken to indicate the meaning of 
more difficult words by definition, ex- 
ample, or context. Choice of vocab- 
ulary, furthermore, may be controlled 
by use of The Teacher's Word Book 
of 30,000 Words, a new word book, 
compiled by Thorndike and Lorge, in 
which every word is given a value ac- 
cording to relative frequency in the 
English language. The value of AA 
ndicaees words that occurred a hun- 


dred or more times per million words; 


the value of A indicates words that 
occurred from fifty to ninety-nine 


times per million words; the values 49, 
48, 47, etc., 


indicate the number of 


times the word occurred per million 
words. In selecting vocabularies for 
the revision of texts, a safe rule is to 
utilize, in addition to the information 
given by the index, these values recom- 
mended by Thorndike and Lorge. 
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age reading grade score (as well as 


In actual practice, the formula has 
proved to be very serviceable in the 
simplification of texts for adult use, 
The grade placement of the text ma 
be compared with the average highes 
grade reached by adults for whom it 
is designed. The median highest grade 
reached for adults twenty years and 
over is reported by the Bureau of the 
Census for the year 1940. For the adult 
population “20 years old and over” the 
median highest grade (number of years 
of school completed) was 8.8. In writ- 
ing for such an average population, it 
may safely be assumed that the reading 
ability as measured by grade score on 

a reading test will be somewhat lower, 
let us say, about eight-tenths of a 
school year. Hence, in writing for a 
population with an assumed grade level 
score or a reading test score of 8.0, 
steps should be taken to select vocab- 
ulary, simplify sentence structure, and 
reduce the number of prepositional 
phrases. Again, The Teacher's Word 
Book of 30,000 Words should be of 
considerable help, since it gives sepa- 
rate evaluation for vocabularies found 
in adult magazines, e.g., Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Comrpanion, True 
Story, and Reader’s Digest. 


COMPUTING THE READABILITY INDEX 


The following are directions fot 
computing the readability index. 
A. Selecting the sample: 
1. Short passages of 300 words or 
less. 
When a short passage is to be 
appraised, it is advisable to ana 
lyze the entire passage. 
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2. Longer passages. 


When longer passages are to be 


. appraised, it is advisable to ana- 


lyze samples of the material. Se- 
lect a sample near the beginning, 
another sample near the middle, 
and another sample near the end 
of the passage. Each of these sam- 
ples should be approximately one 
hundred words in length. 

A good procedure might be to 
number the lines of text serially, 
and then count the number of 
words per line (about ten lines) 
to get an estimate of the number 
of words. For instance, a passage 
has 141 lines; ten lines chosen at 
random have 11, 12, 13, 13, 12, 12, 
12, 12, 16, and 16 words, or an 
average of 13 words to the line. 
The passage thus has approxi- 
mately 1,833 words. A sample of 
100 words would then be approxi- 
mately eight lines in length. The 
three samples could be chosen in 
a variety of ways: e.g., beginning 
at or near line 3 through line 11; 
at or near line 53 through line 61; 
and at or near line 103 through 
line 111. In this way, a sample is 
chosen in each third of the pas- 
sage. 

It should be noted, moreover, 
that each sample should start with 
the beginning of a sentence and 
should stop at the end of a sen- 
tence. When the samples have 
been located with beginning and 
end points, the remainder of the 
analysis can be made. 

3. Books. 
When books are to be ap- 


praised, it would be advisable to 
analyze samples of the book, say, 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the book (but never less than 
five samples). These samples 
should be chosen throughout the 
book. For instance, a book has 
92 pages of text with an average 
of 195 words per page. This indi- 
cates an approximate wordage of 
18,000 words. A 5 per cent sam- 
ple would be 900 words; a 10 per 
cent sample would be 1,800 
words. For the 5 per cent sample 
this would require approximately 
five pages; for the 10 per cent 
sample, approximately nine pages. 
Thus, every eighteenth page 
should be chosen for the 5 per 
cent sample; every tenth page, 
for the 10 per cent sample. Thus, 
the sample might be pages 3, 21, 
39, 57, 75 in the one instance; or 
4; 14, 24, 345 44, 54, 64, 74, 84 in 
the other. Of course, a sample 
must start with the beginning of 
a sentence and stop at the end of 
a sentence. 


B. Labeling the work sheet. 
1. Fill out the information about 


title, author, edition, publisher, 
and date of publication (latest 
copyright year listed). 


. Carefully identify the location of 


“ 


the sample, thus: “p. 14 line 2, 
The answer .. . p. 14 line 26, ever 
after.” 


C. Counting the number of words. 
1. Begin with the beginning of the 


sample and count (or number 
serially) each word in the sample. 
Observe the following rules: 
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(a) Hyphenated words are 


counted as one word. When 
in doubt about uncommon 
hyphenations, follow Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
(2nd edition): if listed in dic- 
tionary as hyphenated, count 
as one word; if not listed, 
count as two words. 


(b) Words separated at the end 


of a line to the beginning of 
the next line are counted as 
one word. 


(c) Numbers are counted as 


words; e.g., in “January 3, 
1940,” 3 is counted as one 
word and interpreted as the 
word three, 1940 is counted 
as one word and interpreted 
as nineteen-forty. 


(d) Compound words like place 


names or persons’ names are 
counted as one word, e.g., 
New York, United States, 
van Loon, Santa Claus, St. 
Nicholas. 


(e) Contractions are counted as 


one word; e.g., don’t, he’s, 
they'll, they’d, etc., are each 
counted as one word. 


2. Record the count under Basic 
Data, number 1. 
D. Counting the number of sentences. 
1. Begin at the beginning of the 
sample and count the number of 
complete sentences. 
2. Record the count under Basic 
Data, number 2. 
E. Counting prepositional phrases. 
1.Count each prepositional phrase 
in the sample. Observe the follow- 
ing rules: 





(f) A phrase is made up of q | 
preposition and a noun, or 4 





preposition and a pronoun, or | 2 
a preposition and a gerund, 
e.g., to the house (noun), for | F.C 


him (pronoun), in skating a 

(gerund). | 
(g) Some common prepositions 

are: 

about from 

above in | ¢ 

across inside | 

after into 

along of 

among off 

at on 

before onto 

behind outside 

below till 

beneath to 

beside under 

between until 

beyond up 

by upon 

during with 

except within 

for without 


(b) Less common __ prepositions 


are: 


despite (the opinion), con- 

cerning (the idea), notwith- 

standing (the opposition). 
(i) Infinitive phrases are not to be 


counted. An infinitive phrase 
is made up of the word to and 
a verb, e.g., to swim, to sing, 
to answer. 

(j) If a preposition word is fol- 
lowed by a clause, it is a con- 
junction, and hence is not 

eg., “After the : 


counted, 
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storm had passed” is mot 
counted. 
2.Record the count under Basic 
Data, number 3. 


for | F.Counting hard words. 


ting | 


ons 


n- 


th- 





1. Use the Dale list® to cross out in 
the sample every word on the 
Dale list, regardless of its mean- 
ing.’ The list is given on pages 
415 to 418. 

2. Since the count is the number of 
different hard words, each hard 
word is counted only once. For 
instance, if in the passage reli- 
ability occurred three times, it 
still would be counted only once. 
Observe the following rules: 

(k) Nouns. 
Separate counts are not made 
of plurals and possessives in 
s, plurals in es, or plurals in 
which y is replaced by ies: 
e.g., boys, churches, berries 
are counted with boy, church, 
berry; however, knife and 
knives, goose and geese, man 
and 77en, etc., are all counted 
as different words. 
(1) Special cases. 

An s added to a word in the 
text not forming a plural or 
possessive forms a different 
word from the root form: 
e.g., Robert and Roberts are 
two different words. 

Proper nouns which seem to 
be composed of root and de- 
rived forms are not tabulated 


* The list is reproduced by permission of the 
author, Dr. Edgar Dale. 

*That is, spring, meaning season, jump, 
water, or steel coil, is counted as one word. 


with the root form: e.g., 
Wheeling, the proper name, 
is not counted with wheel. 
Browning, the proper name, 
is not counted with brown. 
Nouns formed by adding r 
or er to the other nouns or to 
verbs are not counted with 
the original word: e.g., own 
and owner are two different 
words. 

(m) Adverbs. 

Separate counts are not made 
of adverbs formed by adding 
ly: eg., badly, sadly are 
counted with bad, sad. 
Adverbs formed from an ad- 
jective in e, as gently from 
gentle, truly from true, are 
counted as different words. 

(nm) Adjectives. 

Separate counts are not made 
of adjectives formed by add- 
ing m to proper nouns: e.g., 
Austrian,Bavarian are counted 
with Austria, Bavaria. 

(0) Special cases. 

An adjective formed by add- 
ing /y to a noun is counted as 
a different word from the 
noun: e.g., home and homely 
are two different words. 

(p) Comparativesand superlatives 
of adjectives and adverbs. 
Special counts are not made 
of comparatives and superla- 
tives formed by adding er or 
r and est or st, or by chang- 
ing y to ier and iest: e.g., 
longer, prettier, bravest are 
counted with long, pretty, 
brave. 
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(q) Special case. 


The rule applies to adjectives 
doubling the final consonant 
and adding er and est: e.g., 
red, redder, reddest are 
counted as one word. 


(r) Verbs. 


Special counts are not made 
of verb forms ending in ing 
and in s, d, ed, or of forms 
changing y to ies and ied or 
of past participles formed by 
adding n: e.g., plays, playing, 
played are counted with play. 


(s) Special cases. 


Verb forms which drop the 
final e and add mg are 
counted with the root form: 
e.g., pace and pacing are 
counted as one word. 
Verbs forms which double 
the final consonant and add 
ing or ed are counted as one 
word: e.g., drip, dripped, and 
dripping are counted as one 
word. 

Past participles formed by 
adding en to a verb are 
counted as different from the 
verb: e.g., eat and eaten are 
two different words. 


(t) Hyphenated words. 


In case of uncommon hy- 
phenated words, follow Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
(2nd edition). Any hyphen- 
ated word is considered as 
one word if it is listed thus in 
the dictionary; otherwise it is 
counted as two words. 


(uw) Compound names. 


Compound names of persons 


or places, like New York, 
United States, St. Louis, 
Santa Claus, and Van Dyke, 
count as single words, 


(v) Contractions. 


Count contractions as differ. 
ent words from those from 
which they are derived: eg, 
because and ‘cause are two 
different words. He’s is not 
counted with he or with is, 


(w) Words which may be both 


common and proper. 

In the case of words which 
may be both common and 
proper nouns, count the 
proper noun as being the same 
word as the common: eg, 
Jack and jack are the same 
word. 


(x) Miscellaneous special cases. 


Words formed by adding y 
to a word in the list are 
counted as different from the 
root word: e.g., snow and 
snowy are different words. 
German and Germany are 
different words. 

Words of different spelling 
listed in the dictionary as one 
word are counted as the same 
word: e.g., honor and hon- 
our are the same word. Frank- 
fort and Frankfurt are the 
same word. 

If a word is formed by add- 
ing two or more suffixes to a 
listed word, one of which 
when added to the listed 
word is counted with it, that 
word is different from the 
root word: e.g., happen and 
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happening are the same word 
but happenings is a different 
word. Excite and excited are 
the same word, but excitedly 
is a different word. 
Words formed by adding en 
are counted as different from 
the original word: e.g., wool 
and woolen are two different 
words, gold and golden are 
two different words, Dit and 
bitten are two different 
words. 

3.Record the count under Basic 

Data, number 4. 

G.Proceed to computation. Watch 
decimal points carefully. Check all 
computations. 

H. Record on the work sheet the index 
(R. I.) to one decimal place. 

I. Make sure that analyst, computer, 
and checker have signed the record 
blank and dated their entries. 

J. If a book or a long passage has had 
several samples selected from it, the 
average of the R.I.’s is the rating 
for the passage or the book. 


The Dale list of easy words is made 
up of words which are common to 
Thorndike’s first thousand most fre- 


quent English words and the first thou- . 


sand most frequent words known by 
children entering the first grade. It is a 
list of words that are likely to be 
known by all children and adults. The 
Dale list, therefore, can be used to 
estimate ease of vocabulary; or if the 
easy words are eliminated, an estimate 
of vocabulary difficulty can be made. 

The passage chosen to illustrate the 
mechanics of estimating the readability 
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index is the first revision of the Gettys- 
burg Address. 


LINCOLN’s GeTrysBURG ADDRESS 


Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent, 
a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, on any nation so conceived, and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives, that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
‘stg that we should do this, But, in a 
arger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can- 
not consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground, The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, 
far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they ‘did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here, have thus far, so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that, government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 


The usual procedure is to cross out 
all words on the Dale list, to encircle 
all prepositions, then to list the words 
not on the Dale list. An example of the 
listing of the hard words is given on 
the next page. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF LIsTING oF Harp Worps 


A altogether add advanced 3 
B sbattlefield birth , 
C continent conceived/ created civil cannot// consecrate / 6 
D~ dedicated///// detract devotion / 3 
E equal engaged endure 3 
F forth final fought freedom 4 
G government , 
H hallow honored 2 
I increased I 
J 

K 

L_sLiberty I 
M 

N _nation//// nobly 2 
O 

P proposition portion proper power perish 5 
Q 

R __sremaining resolve 2 
S score sense struggled 3 
T testing thus task 3 
U___ unfinished I 
Vv svain 
WXYZ 


After the number of sentences has 
been counted, the work sheet may be 
completed as shown on page 415. 


The Lorge Readability Index was 
developed after an analysis of the re- 
lationship between the score of read- 
ability for each of 376 passages and 
three internal measures of vocabulary 
and sentence structure. The resulting 
formula predicts readability well. 
Teachers will find the directions for 
applying the formula simple and direct. 
The time required to analyze a passage 


is relatively short. Teachers will find 
that the expenditure of time and effort 
in grading materials is easily justified in 
terms of the increased understanding 
of, and the possible reduction of, diffi- 
culties in communication. 

The meaning of the index is simply 
the school grade at which the passage 
can be understood. The index, there- 
fore, can be used to place texts and 
other books in appropriate grades: fur- 
ther, it should indicate ways in which 
passages may be rewritten to be appro- 
priately placed for designated readers. 
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FoRMULA FoR EstimMatING GRADE PLACEMENT OF READING MATERIAL 
; WORK SHEET 
: Title of article: Gettysburg Address Edition: first revision 
: Name of author: Abraham Lincoln 
3 | publisher: Date of Publication: Nov. 19, 1863 
3} Location of sample in text: Complete RL = 65 
; BASIC DATA 
? | |, The number of words in the sample . . . . . . . 269 
, 2, The number of sentences in the sample . . . . . «. 10 
3. The number of prepositional phrases in the sample . . . 26 
4. The number of hard words inthe sample . . . . . . 43 
COMPUTATION 
2 | Trem 6, average sentence length: Divide 1 by 2 =26.90x .07 = 1.8830 
Item 8, ratio of prepositional phrases: Divide 3 by 1 =.0967 x 13.01 = 1.2581 
; | Itemg, ratio of hard words: Divide 4 by 1=.1599 x 10.73 = 1.7151 
Constant = 1.6126 
, Add 6, 8, 9, and C 
; Readability Index: 6.4694 
; | Notes: 
lives, n. called easy 
' Last sentence, although long, is broken up by adequate punctuation. 
I 
_ | Name of Analyst: I. D. L. Date of analysis: Nov. 23, 1943 
e Name of Computer: I. D. L. Date of computing: Nov. 23, 1943 
, Name of checker: J. C. 
find 
cone Tue Date List or 769 Easy Worps 
din A along around bear best bone 
ling | @ already as beat better book 
iffi- about also ask beautiful between born 
above always at because big both 
across am away bed bill bottom 
ply | act American bee bird bow 
sage afraid an B been bit box 
ere- after and baby before black boy 
and afternoon animal back began bless branch 
fur. | gain another bad begin blind brave 
ch | against answer bag behind blood bread 
” ago any ball being blow break 
ro- | air anything © band believe blue breakfast 
ers. all apple bank bell board bridge 
almost are basket belong boat bright 


alone arm be beside body bring 
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broken 
brother 
brought 
brown 
build 
building 
built 
burn 
busy 
but 
butter 
buy 

by 


C 
cake 
call 
came 
can 
cap 
captain 
car 
care 
careful 
carry 
case 
catch 
cause 
cent 
center 
chair 
chance 
change 
chief 
child 
children 
choose 
Christmas 
church 
circle 
city 
class 
clean 
clear 
clock 
close 
cloth 
clothes 
cloud 
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coal 
coat 
cold 
color 
come 
coming 
company 
cook 
cool 
corn 
corner 
cost 
could 
count 
country 
course 
cover 
cow 
cried 
cross 
crowd 
crown 
cry 
cup 

cut 


D 
dance 
dark 
day 
dead 
dear 
deep 
did 
die 
different 
dinner 
do 
doctor 
does 
dog 
done 
don’t 
door 
double 
down 
draw 
dream 
dress 


drink 
drive 
drop 
dry 
dust 


E 
each 
ear 
early 
earth 
east 
easy 
eat 
edge 
egg 
eight 
either 
else 
end 
England 
English 
enough 
even 
evening 
ever 
every 
everything 
except 
expect 
eye 


F 
face 
fair 
fall 
family 
fancy 
far 
farm 
farmer 
fast 
fat 
father 
feed 
feel 
feet 
fell 
fellow 


felt 
fence 
few 
field 
fight 
fill 
find 
fine 
finger 
finish 
fire 
first 
fish 

fit 
five 
fix 
floor 
flower 
fly 
follow 
food 
foot 
for 
forget 
fourth 
found 
four 
fresh 
friend 
from 
front 
fruit 
full 


G 
game 
garden 
gate 
gave 
get 
gift 
girl 
give 
glad 
glass 
go 
God 
going 
gold 


golden 
gone 
good 
got 
grain 
grass 
gray 
great 
green 
grew 
ground 
grow 


guess 


H 
had 
hair 
half 
hall 
hand 
hang 
happy 
hard 
has 
hat 
have 
he 
head 
hear 
heard 
heart 
heavy 
help 
her 
here 
herself 
hide 
high 
hill 
him 
himself 
his 
hold 
hole 
home 
hope 
horse 
hot 
house 


how 
hundred 
hunt 
hurry 
hurt 


ice 
if 


Indian 
instead 
into 
iron 


jump 
just 


keep 
kept 
kill 
kind 
king 
kiss 
knee 
knew 
know 


| lady 


laid 
lake 
land 
large 
last 
late 
laugh 
lay 
lead 
learn 
leave 


left 


leg 
lesson 
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make 
man 
many 
march 
mark 
market 
matter 
may 
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month 
moon 
more 
morning 
most 
mother 
mountain 
mouth 
move 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
much 
music 
must 

my 
myself 


N 
name 
near 
neck 
need 
neighbor 
neither . 
nest 
never 
new 
New York 
next 
nice 
night 
nine 
no 
noise 
none 
noon 
nor 
north 
nose 
not 
note 
nothing 
now 
number 


O 
oak 
ocean 


of 


off 
office 
often 
old 
on 
once 
one 
only 
open 
or 
other 
our 
out 
outside 
over 
own 


P 
page 
paint 
pair 
paper 
part 
party 
pass 
path 
7 
pen 
people 
pick 
picture 
piece 
place 
plain 
plant 
play 
please 
point 
poor 
post 
pound 
present 
press 
presty 
pull 
put 


Q 


quarter 


READABILITY 
queen seed 
quick seem 
quiet seen 
quite self 

sell 

R send 
race sent 
rain serve 
ran set 
rather seven 
reach several 
read shake 
ready shall 
real shape 
reason she 
red sheep 
remember shine 
rest ship 
rich shoe 
ride shop 
right short 
ring should 
river shoulder 
road show 
rock shut 
roll sick 
roof side 
room sign 
rose silk 
round silver 
row sing 
run sir 

sister 

S sit 
said six 
sail size 
salt skin 
same sky 
sand sleep 
sat slow 
save small 
saw smile 
say smoke 
school snow 
sea so 
season soft 
seat sold 
second soldier 
see some 
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something 
sometime 
song 
soon 
sound 
south 
space 
speak 
spot 
spread 
spring 
square 
stand 
star 
start 
station 
stay 
step 
stick 
still 
stone 
stood 
stop 
store 
storm 
story 
straight 
street 
strike 
strong 
such 
sugar 
suit 
summer 
sun 
suppose 
sure 
surprise 
sweet 


T 
table 
rail 
take 
talk 
tall 
taste 
teach 
teacher 
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tear three try walk wheel without 
tell through turn wall when woman 
ten throw twelve want where wonder 
than tie twenty war whether wood 
thank till two warn which word 
that time was while work 
the tire (d) U wash white world 
their to uncle waste who would 
them today under watch whole write 
then together until water whom wrong 
there told up wave whose 
these tomorrow upon way why 
they tongue us we wide = 
thick too use wear wild yard 
thin took weather will year 
thing top Vv week win yellow 
think touch valley well wind yes 
this town very went window yesterday 
those trade visit were wing yet 
though train west winter you 
thought tree Ww what wish young 
thousand true wait wheat with your 
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EDUCATIONAL INBREEDING* 
A STUDY OF LOCAL RESIDENTS AS TEACHERS 


T HAS been long assumed by educators 
Tense the employment of a very high pro- 
portion of local persons has a harmful effect 
upon an institution, a school, or a school 
system. There has been, however, little 
authoritative research on this subject. The 
purposes of this study are: (1) to determine 
the status of authoritative knowledge and 
opinion concerning the various aspects of 
educational inbreeding and of the local 
teacher problem; (2) to throw further 
light upon the policies, practices, and opin- 
ions of school boards and superintendents 
throughout the country concerning the em- 
ployment of local teachers; (3) to discover 
relationships between local or non-local 
origin and certain factors commonly as- 
sumed to be related to teaching effective- 
ness and certain other general characteristics 
of teachers; and (4) to discover the extent 
to which other characteristics of the school 
and the community may be related to in- 
breeding tendencies. 

The study is divided into five major sec- 
tions, the first of which is an analysis of 
educational inbreeding as a community 
problem and as one aspect of cultural in- 
breeding. It is based upon references to the 
phenomenon in the literature of education, 
sociology, and public administration. The 
second section deals with the impact of 
educational inbreeding upon the schools and 
consists of an analysis of educational litera- 
ture relating to the topic, particularly to 
researches and authoritative opinion. Rela- 


tionships between inbreeding and other 
educational phenomena are brought out. 
The third section deals with the extent 
of inbreeding in smaller cities throughout 
the United States and with the policies, prac- 
tices, and opinions of city school boards 
and superintendents. It is based upon 338 
responses to questionnaires sent to superin- 
tendents of cities of 14,500 to 100,000 popu- 
lation. The fourth section is a more intensive 
analysis of inbreeding manifestations in nine 
cites in New York State, including a com- 
parison of local and non-local teachers with 
respect to certain selected characteristics. 
The data are derived from a questionnaire 
returned by 1,387 teachers. The fifth sec- 
tion consists of an analysis of the situation 
in each of the nine cities studied, bringing 
out differences between cities in the form 
which inbreeding assumes under varying 
circumstances, and suggesting general edu- 
cational and community characteristics 
which appear to be related to inbreeding 
tendencies. The data were derived from 
questionnaires used in the fourth section, 
interviews with school personnel, and cer- 
tain objective characteristics of the city and 
the school system which appeared to be 
pertinent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Among the conclusions resulting from the 
study are the following: 

1. Educational inbreeding is one phase 
of the broader phenomenon of cultura 


* By Harotp E. Snyper, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 890. 
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inbreeding which may take a variety of 
forms, including the demand that public 
employees be local residents. 

2. The relatively low social status of the 
teacher in the community as compared with 
other professional groups tends to inhibit 
the candidacy, appointment, and assimilation 
of non-local teachers. 

3. The tendency to restrict employment 
to locally predominant ethnic and religious 

ups and to force upon teachers a par- 
ticularly rigid adherence to local mores 
inhibits the employment of outsiders. 

4. The assumption in much of the litera- 
ture of educational sociology that the “typi- 
cal” teacher is a stranger in the community 
may be incorrect. Actually in the largest 
cities and in many smaller communities 
a large majority of the teachers are local 
persons. 

5. Authoritative educational opinion as 
revealed by the literature on the subject 
tends to agree that inbreeding constitutes a 
serious educational problem, recognized in 
some communities at least as early as the 
late decades of the nineteenth century. 

6. The median percentage of local teach- 
ers in 338 cities of 14,500 to 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1938 was approximately 40 per cent. 
The median for cities under 30,000 was 37 
per cent; for cities over 50,000, 50 per cent, 
suggesting a positive relationship between 
high population and localism. 

7. More than two-thirds of the cities re- 
port school board policies favoring local 
candidates, while only 8 per cent favor non- 
local candidates, Policies relating to teacher 
residence are usually matters of unwritten 
agreement rather than actual school board 
regulation. 

8. Despite the lower proportion of local 
teachers in such cities, a higher proportion 
of small cities than large ones reports favor- 
itism for local candidates. This suggests 
that other factors, such as available supply 
of local persons, may be at least as important 
as school board policies in determining 
whether or not inbreeding develops. 

9. The greatest pressure to employ local 


teachers was felt in the years 1933, 1934, 
1935, and 1932 in that order; least pressure 
was felt in the years following 1936 and pre- 
ceding 1931. The period of least pressure 
on behalf of local candidates occurred in 
the smaller cities during the late 1930’s and 
in the larger ones during the late 1920's. 

10. Very few men teachers or women 
teachers of special subjects such as art, 
music, home economics, or business educa- 
tion are local products. The proportion of 
local persons among women high school 
teachers is considerably lower than among 
elementary women teachers. 

11. Approximately twice as high a pro- 
portion of non-resident women teachers in 
the cities studied are married, This is the 
reverse of the conclusion of an earlier study 
dealing with teachers in small communities 
in a non-tenure state, and suggests that where 
teachers are protected by tenure the non- 
local group is more likely to marry. 

12. Among elementary women teachers 
a significantly higher proportion of local 
products have received less than two years 
of normal school training. 

13. Local teachers tend to be among 
either the youngest or the oldest teachers— 
first employed either prior to the teacher 
shortage during World War I or during 
the period of great oversupply during the 
middle 1930's. 

14. Activity in local civic organizations is 
approximately equal on the part of both 
residence groups. 

15. Non-residents are superior in creative 
professional leadership insofar as such lead- 
ership is indicated by addresses at profes- 
sional meetings, articles in professional jour- 
nals, and innovations in teaching method 
and curriculum. 

16. Non-local teachers employed during 
the middle 1930's receive slightly higher 
competence ratings from their superintend- 
ents. 

17. The cities studied were found to vary 
widely with respect to the comparative 
status of the two residence groups on the 
factors studied. The non-local group is sig- 
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nificantly superior in three cities and slightly 
superior in one. In four cities the two groups 
are approximately equal, and in one the local 
group is slightly but not significantly su- 
perior. 

18. Mere presence of a high proportion 
of local teachers does not necessarily imply 
harmful inbreeding if standards of selection 
and conditions of service are the same for 
both groups and if the population from 
which the teaching staff is drawn is suffi- 
ciently heterogeneous. 

19. Other conditions making for harmful 
inbreeding include: (a) political influence 
and nepotism in teacher selection; (b) in- 
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adequate salary and teacher welfare pro 
visions; (¢) special restrictions upon teach. 
ers as a class, such as forbidding marriage and 
limiting social and economic independence, 
(d) rigid curriculum, arbitrary adminiserg. 
tion, and a narrow conception of the tole 
of the teacher, making it possible for 
qualified persons to meet local standards and 
to stagnate professionally. These conditions 
also tend to discourage the enterprising 
teacher. 

The dissertation concludes with a state. 
ment of the implications of the findings for 
teacher preparation and in-service teacher 
education. 


MARKS OF READABLE STYLE* 
A STUDY IN ADULT EDUCATION 


i bw problem of this study is the de- 
velopment of a technique to measure 
objectively the difficulty of books and 
articles for adult readers. This problem, or 
at least similar problems presented by 
school texts and children’s books, has been 
attacked many times previously. (Nineteen 
different techniques are listed.) Yer, there 
is evidence that the difficulty of bodks and 
magazines for adult readers cannot be meas- 
ured satisfactorily by any of the available 
formulae. 

The findings of numerous investigations 
indicate that this error in prediction is due 
to one factor common to most of those 
formulae: the proportional number of dif- 
ferent uncommon words as determined by 
means of a word frequency list. On the 
other hand, a second component used in 
some formulae—average sentence length in 
words—proves to have a clear relation to 
the difficulty of adult reading matter. 

Guided by certain widely held theories 
on the nature of reading and language com- 
prehension, the writer arrived at the hy- 
potheses that the proportional number of 


abstract words and the number of mor- 
phemes (relational language elements) are 
correlated with the reading difficulty of 
material for adults. 

To test these hypotheses two experiments 
were made. 

In the first experiment, 375 passages taken 
from popular magazines on five distinct 
levels of difficulty (as estimated by the 
known composition of their reading popu- 
lation) were tested. The following language 
elements were computed: (1) the three fac- 
tors making up the Lorge Readability Index; 
namely, number of different hard words, 
number of prepositional phrases, average 
sentence length in words; (2) the two fac- 
tors defined by the writer; namely, number 
of abstract words, number of affixed mor- 
phemes (prefixes, suffixes, etc.). 

The main findings of this experiment 
were: Abstract words and affixed mor- 
phemes proved to be closely correlated to 
each other (r = .7849). Both were shown to 
be better indices of difficulty for adult 
reading matter than the combined Lorge 
Readability Index. The prediction value of 


*By Rovore Fuesen, Pw.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, Ne. 897. 
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average sentence length was highest among 
the elements of the Lorge formula. 

In the second experiment, McCall-Crabbs’ 
376 Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 

ded by means of ten test questions fol- 
lowing each passage, and previously used 
as criterion for the Lorge formula, were 
tested with the writer’s new technique. For 
this experiment the count of abstract words 
was dropped in favor of the practically 
equivalent count of affixed morphemes. In 
addition, another potential element of read- 
ability, the number of references to per- 
sons either by name or by words meaning 
people or their mutual relationships was 
counted, on the theory that human interest 
makes for appeal and hence for ease in 
reading. 

The major findings of this second experi- 
ment were: The correlation between the 
number of affixed morphemes and the cri- 
terion, namely the grade score of a child 
who could answer one half of the test ques- 


tions correctly, was r = .5967; between the 
number of references to persons and the cri- 
terion, the correlation was r= —.3881. 

On the basis of these two factors plus 
average sentence length in words—meas- 
ured previously by Lorge—a regression 
formula, corrected to indicate the average 
grade score of a child who answered three- 
quarters of the test questions correctly, was 
computed. 

Indirect evidence and examples from adult 
literature show that this formula, though 
based on reading matter for children, is a 
practical tool for estimating the comprehen- 
sion difficulty of material for adults, It may 
be applied in various areas of adult educa- 
tion and communication, for instance, as 
a help in writing educational books and ar- 
ticles for laymen, as a device in library 
book selection and classification, or as a 
technique for the writing and editing of 
government publications addressed to the 
general public. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF GENERAL 
CLERICAL EMPLOYEES* 


ENERAL clerical employees form an oc- 
erations category which has experi- 
enced phenomenal growth. Secondary 
school enrollments in subjects constituting 
the training for this occupation have shown 
a correspondingly rapid increase. Both 
business and education, therefore, have a 
common interest in the development of 
well-trained clerical workers. Large busi- 
nesses are particularly concerned with this 
problem because they employ a high pro- 
portion of general clerical workers. 

The basic purpose of this study was to 
determine the common elements in the work 
of general clerical employees in large busi- 
nesses in order to contribute to an under- 
standing of the educational needs of busi- 
ness and the clerical training division of the 


secondary school. Certain subsidiary infor- 
mation was sought concerning patterns of 
experience, specific details of kinds of work 
performed, the machines used, and in-service 
training given to general clerical employees. 

Workers performing activities represen- 
tative of the various kinds of general cleri- 
cal work were chosen for study from five 
types of businesses employing the largest 
percentage of general clerical workers. Per- 
sonnel and office managers from similar 
types of businesses were interviewed to se- 
cure data concerning the duties and in- 
service training of general clerical workers. 

Time Analysis Charts were constructed 
to facilitate the study of distribution of time 
spent by the selected employees on the vari- 
ous activities reported. They were com- 


*By Tuetma M. Porrer, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 903. 
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posed of an information blank and five 
charts upon which to record work per- 
formed under the four classifications of 
typewriting and preparation for duplica- 
tion, filing, adding-calculating machine 
work, miscellaneous machines, and non- 
specialized work. 

The Time Analysis Charts were analyzed 
to determine (1) the patterns of work ex- 
perience, (2) the machines used, (3) the ac- 
tivities performed and the percentage of 
time spent on each activity. The informa- 
tion received from interviews was organized 
and analyzed to determine (1) the employ- 
ment procedures used by large companies, 
(2) the standards of performance required 
on employment tests and on the job, (3) the 
nature of the in-service training of general 
clerical employees. 

The work of the general clerical em- 
ployee in large businesses was discovered to 
be highly specialized, one person perform- 
ing one task much as the worker on the 
assembly line in industry. An analysis of 
the activities of both beginning and experi- 
enced workers, however, indicated that the 
work done utilized many skills in common. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Inexperienced workers perform jobs re- 
quiring the skills of typewriting, non-spe- 
cialized activity, filing, and simple adding 
machine operation. After an apprenticeship 
period in this type of work, employees are 
promoted to jobs requiring the same skills 
plus the use of more complicated office ma- 
chines. 

One half of the total hours of work per- 
formed by both experienced and inexperi- 
enced general clerical employees is spent 
in filing activities, operating adding-calcu- 
lating machines, and miscellaneous ma- 
chines. The core of the general clerical 
program in secondary schools should be 
training in the development of the skills of 
typewriting, filing, non-specialized clerical 
work, and simple adding machine operation. 
Long and intensive periods of training in 
secondary schools on the more complicated 


office machines, such as bookkeeping or 
billing machines, are of questionable value 
unless placement in positions requiring those 
skills is assured. 

There are certain activities in typewrit. 
ing, non-specialized clerical work, filing, 
and machine operation which are more fre. 
quently used than any others. Traini 
given to clerical workers should emphasize 
those activities which have been identified 
as most commonly performed. 

Periphery skills, such as speed in organi- 
zing and'handling materials, rapid reading 
for comparison and checking, affect the rate 
of production on the job and are emphasized 
in in-service training programs. The sec. 
ondary schools should include specific 
training in these skills. 

Standards of performance in_ business 
are expressed in terms of rates of produc- 
tion. Secondary schools should express 
standards of achievement not only in terms 
of short spurt speeds, but in terms of pro- 
duction rates. Such production rates should 
be established by a study of performance 
on the job and within the classroom. 

Businesses establish in-service training 
programs to develop greater efficiency on 
the job and to meet seasonal demands for 
labor. Such programs are sometimes estab- 
lished with little or no conception of the 
educational problems involved. Secondary 
schools should establish cooperative rela- 
tionships with business which would enable 
the schools to train workers for specific 
jobs at the time when these workers are 
most needed and to render a better educa- 
tional service to business. Business also needs 
to reconsider its own objectives and meth- 
ods as they relate to training programs. 

This study offers a specific and detailed 
analysis of the work of the general clerical 
employee. It suggests a technique for the 
further study of other activities of office 
workers and presents a pattern of study 
that can be used by business organizations 
and by teachers who are concerned with 
curriculum planning for the preparation of 
workers in business. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


On February 9 Professor Arthur I. Gates 
held one session with the elementary school 
principals and one with the elementary 
teachers of Detroit, Mich. In both sessions 
the problem of teaching reading to pupils 
with reading disabilities and to pupils in 
the low normal range of intelligence was 
discussed. At a joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
and the American Educational Research 
Association, which was held in New York 
on February 24, Professor Gates presented 
a “Critique of the Yearbook, Teaching 
Language in the Elementary School,” and 
Professor Arthur T. Jersild discussed 
“Some Aspects of Adolescent Development 
and Their Implications for Education.” 


Proressor Helen M. Walker attended a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Statistical Association in Wash- 
ington on January 24 and 25, at which 
time she was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the year 1944. The American 
Statistical Association was founded in 1839, 
and at the present time has about 2,800 
members, of whom less than one-fourth are 
connected with colleges and universities, 
more than one-fourth with federal agencies, 
and about one-third with industry, com- 
merce, and finance. The most recent 
analysis of member interests, made in 1940 
when the Association was one hundred 


years old, showed only about 5 per cent of 
the members in the fields of psychology 
and education combined, 29 per cent in 
economics, 21 per cent in sociology, 17 per 
cent in the production and management 
field of business, and 13 per cent in the 
financial field. 


On January 15 Professor Walker gave a 
talk at New York University to the mem- 
bers of Rho Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, 
and on January 26 she met with the mem- 
bers of Alpha Theta Chapter of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Proressor W. A. McCall has conferred 
with or addressed members of the follow- 
ing organizations in recent months: in 
Tennessee—State Department of Educa- 
tion; Educational Department, TVA; 
School of Education and Phi Delta Kappa, 
University of Tennessee; East Tennessee 
Educational Association; Fontana Schools, 
TVA. In North Carolina—Graham County 
Schools; Western Carolina Educational As- 
sociation; Parent-Teacher Association, An- 
drews; Western Carolina Teachers College; 
Asheville College; Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
State Department of Education; Child Study 
Association. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 
On February 24 Professor Paul Mort spoke 


to a group of PTA Councils at Mamar- 
oneck, N. Y., on “The Relation of Quality 
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of Education to Cost.” On March 13 he 
spoke before the Manhasset, L. I., School 
Community Association on “Emerging 
Patterns of Public Education.” 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck ad- 
dressed the Tuesday evening forum at 
Cooper Union, New York City, on January 
18, taking as his topic, “Aristocrats of De- 
mocracy.” 


Division III 
Guidance 


On February 2 Professor Ruth Strang met 
with the Health Section of the Long Island 
Zone of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion to discuss curriculum and methods of 
health education in the high schools to meet 
wartime and postwar needs. Professor 
Strang contributed the article on “Guid- 
ance” to the Encyclopedia of Modern Edu- 
cation, 1943, and articles on “Imitation,” 
“Dressing Habits,” and “Puberty” to the 
Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. 


Proressor P. M. Symonds contributed an 
article on “Personality” to the Encyclopedia 
of Modern Education, edited by Harry N. 
Rivlin and published by the Philosophical 
Library of New York City. 


Dr. Clarence Linton, who is serving over- 
seas with the Special Service Division of the 
Army, has been promoted to the rank of 
major. 


On January 25 Professor H. D. Kitson at- 
tended a conference of the National Coun- 
cil on Rehabilitation looking toward the 
professionalization of rehabilitation work. 
On February 17 he addressed the counselors 
and principals of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools and, on the same date, the Phila- 
delphia Alumni Association of Alpha Tau 
Omega on the plans being made for giving 
vocational guidance to veterans and civilians 


whose vocational lives have been disrupted 
by the war and who may enter new fields, 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


IN connection with the meetings of the 
National Education Association in New 
York and Chicago, Professor H. L. Caswell 
was a member of a panel which considered 
the question, “What Are the Implications 
for the Schools of the Army’s Educational 
Program?” He addressed the Progressive 
Education Association on “Progressive 
Education Principles Used in the War Ef- 
fort,” the American Association of School 
Administrators on “The Impact of the War 
on the Elementary School,” and the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching on “The Program of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education.” On 
February 29 Professor Caswell visited the 
schools of River Forest, Ill. 


Proressor Jean Betzner was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Yonkers As- 
sociation for Childhood Education which 
was held on February 16. 


In recent weeks Professor Roma Gans 
talked to the Parents Association at East 
Williston, L. I., on “What Is Worth Worry- 
ing About in Children” and to the District 
Teachers Association at Red Hook, N. Y., 
on “Reading in Child Life.” On January 29 
she took part in an all-day conference con- 
ducted under the auspices of five associa- 
tions in Baltimore. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Today’s Children.” On Janu- 
ary 31 she discussed with parents of the 
Bancroft Play School the problem of help- 
ing children from outside the city adjust 
themselves to their life in New York. Pro- 
fessor Gans participated in two radio broad- 
casts recently. One, under the auspices of 
Freedom House, was a discussion of “Inter- 
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Faith Relationships” and the other, the 
Baby Institute, dealt with “The Precocious 
Young Reader.” 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins is offering 
four field courses in the South during the 
Spring Session. They are being held at 
Dover and Wilmington, Del., Richmond, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Miss Alice Miel attended a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the NEA, which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 27. 


As a member of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the 1943 Work Camp Conference, 
Professor Ernest G. Osborne participated 
in a meeting at Teachers College on Feb- 
ruary 19 of those responsible for the 
promotion and direction of work camps 
during the coming summer. Professor Os- 
borne spoke at the annual dinner meeting 
of the Community Councils of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County which was held in 
Pittsburgh on February 25. He discussed 
the participation of citizens’ groups in the 
development of school programs and the 
role which the school plays in aiding 
inter-cultural education throughout the 
community. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Elise E. Ruffini spent March 11 
to 14 in Kansas City, Mo., speaking to a 
group of art teachers from nearby towns, 
visiting schools, meeting with the Art 
Evaluating and Planning Committee of the 
schools, and talking with the Curriculum 
Council. She also spoke before the admin- 
istrative staff and principals’ meeting. On 
March 24 and 25 Professor Ruffini will give 
a short course in Providence, R. I., to the 
Rhode Island Art Teachers Association. 
The course will deal with the use of waste 
materials in creating new art objects and 
developing substitutes. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Own March 3 and 6, during the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference in St. Louis, 
Professor Raymond Burrows was chairman 
of two meetings devoted to the problem of 
piano instruction classes. On March 23 and 
24 Professor Burrows will address the Music 
Teachers National Association in Cincin- 
nati on the topic, “School Music and the 
War Effort” and “Providing a College Edu- 
cation That Includes Piano Performance.” 
During the last week of March, Professor 
Burrows and Professor Anthony Loudis 
will appear in two-piano recitals at several 
universities in Illinois and Oklahoma. They 
will take part in a two-day music festival 
at Oklahoma Baptist University at Shawnee. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Mary de Garmo Bryan was inter- 
viewed February 3 on Margaret Arlen’s 
program over station WABC. She also 
spoke over station WNYC on February 8 
in connection with the program of the New 
York City Nutrition Radio Committee, dis- 
cussing the topic, “Lunch for the Business 
Girl.” Professor Bryan is a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Dietetics of the 
Commission for Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene for the State of 
New York. The committee’s investigation 
included visiting the mental institutions of 
the state and making recommendations con- 
cerning food service. 


Proressor Clara Taylor addressed a group 
of dental hygienists January 27 on the sub- 
ject, “Materials for Teaching Nutrition.” 
This lecture was part of an alertness course 
planned by the Nutrition Division of the 
New York City Department of Health. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes gave a talk 
in Scranton, Pa., February 22 before the 
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community Health Club sponsored by the 
Scranton Tribune. His topic was “Fitness 
for War and Peace.” Professor Hughes has 
been appointed chairman of a committee 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to co- 
operate with the Educational Policies Com- 
mission on a publication dealing with health 
and physical education in the postwar 
period. 


On February 28 Professor Josephine L. 
Rathbone spoke to the undergraduates of 
Wellesley College on the subject of relaxa- 
tion. The following morning, at the YWCA 
in Boston, Mass., she addressed the mem- 
bers and benefactors of that organization 
on the subject of relaxation, the opening 
lecture of the adult education program of 
the YWCA for the current year. In the 
afternoon she met with the executive com- 
mittee for the Health Education Division. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Mrs. Margery Trieber Overholser, who 
recently resigned her position as assistant 
professor in the New York-Cornell School 
of Nursing, has been appointed instructor 
and coordinator of college and field work 
in a new course at Teachers College, Nurs- 
ing 205, The Nursing of Children. This is 
offered in the Spring Session in response 
to urgent requests for more teachers and 
public health nurses with special training 
in child care. Several service agencies are 
cooperating in offering field work for this 
group, including the Columbia and Cornell 
Medical Centers, the New York City De- 
partment of Health, and nursery schools 
in Teachers College and vicinity. 


Miss Ch’i Ch’en, a graduate of the Peiping 
Union Medical College School of Nursing, 
who has been a student at Western Reserve 
University and Teachers College during the 
past three years, has returned to China and 


will be in charge of a new school of nursing 
in Lanchow, Kansu Province. 


The Library 


AN annotated graded book list, recom- 
mending best books for children published 
during 1943, has been prepared by Miss 
Christine B. Gilbert, librarian of the School 
Library Laboratory. Copies of this list are 
available at five cents each. Miss Gilbert 
spoke to the members of the Elementary 
Education Club on February 15 on the sub- 
ject of storytelling to children. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Allen, Olga M. (A.M. 1942), junior profes- 
sional librarian, United States Naval Training 
Station, Sampson, N. Y. 


Ashley, Yvonne (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 


Barbosa, Emerita, English-Spanish translator 
and secretary, Serve, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Barnett, Roberta (A.M. 1928), instructor in 
speech, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonthius, Betty W., director of nutrition, 
American Red Cross, Jersey City, N. J. 


Briggs, Grace W. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
second grade, Robertsville School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Burts, Richard C., Jr. (A.M. 1941), adviser 
to men, School of Business, College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Butler, Jack F., restaurant manager, Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., Kearny, N. J. 


Caldwell, Joan Hope (A.M. 1941), foods 
editor, Country Gentleman Magazine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of womk at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
ears, no fee is charged. Fc: information write to the 
Wincevennt Office for its booklet, Employment 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Chastney, Robert Hamilton, principal, High 
School, Montpelier, Vt. 


Cooper, Emily M. Fletcher, instructor in 
chology, Harcum Junior College, Bryn 
wr, Pa. 


Cornwell, Catharine B. (A.M. 1942), head 
recreation worker, American Red Cross, Fort 


Devens, Mass. 


Craig, Jennie E. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
art, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


DeVries, Nelson E., director of music, Public 
Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Drummond, Harry Roberts (A.M. 1937), in- 
gructor in mathematics, Millbrook School, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


Dubin, Violet (A.M. 1943), teacher of home 
economics and typing, Liberty Union High 
School, Brentwood, Calif. 

Fairchild, Margaret (A.M. 1935), cafeteria 
manager, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


French, Maxine (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Frey, Ann J. (B.S. 1939), teacher of art, Cen- 
tral School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Gardner, Ollie I, head of department of 
English, Fairleigh-Dickinson Junior College, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Groenendyke, Gertrude, teacher of physical 
education, High School, East Orange, N. J. 


Hall, Alice Freeman (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
home economics, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, III. 


Hallock, Estelle (A.M. 1939), director of 
journalism, Edgewood Park School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Heard, Ida Mae (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
mathematics, Junior High School, Maplewood, 
N. J. 


Howarth, Marion L., in charge of dining- 
room, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, 
N. J. 

Honan, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English and social studies, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt High School, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Lant, Kenneth A. (A.M. 1940), pais. 
Public School No. 1, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Long, Virginia Baker (A.M. 1941), head of 
commercial department, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 


MacNaught, Frances (B.S. 1926), director of 
health education, YWCA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mathews, Paul W. (Ed.D. 1941), state super- 
visor of music, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Meroney, Mildred N. (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in home economics, Judson College, Marion, 
Ala. 


Meduna, Georgiana B. (A.M. 1934), super- 
visor of music, Femst L. Davey Junior High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 

Midland, Naveda D. (A.M. 1943), supervisor 
of student teaching in the kindergarten, West- 


ern Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Morris, Hazel M. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Vevay, Ind. 


Mummery, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1930), assist- 
ant supervisor of Lanham Nursery Schools, 
Board of Education, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Murray, Denise Larson (A.M. 1943), super- 
visor of music, Montebello Public School Sys- 
tem, Bell Gardens, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Myers, Lillian I. (A.M. 1936), chief dietitian, 
West New Jersey Homeopathic Hospital, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Nikel, Frank (A.M. 1942), pastor, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Philadelphia, Pa., and Trinity 
Church, Gulph Mills, Pa. 


O’Brien, Alice M., cafeteria mana 
Army, Pine Camp, Watertown, N. 


O’Meara, Eileen (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
fourth. grade, Country Day School, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


r, U. &. 


Osterman, Marie, instructor in science, Ohio 
Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Pry, Hazel G. (A.M. 1941), director of art, 
Public Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Quinlan, Nora, teacher of Spanish and social 
studies, High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Rodgers, Martha P., assistant professor of in- 
stitution economics, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 


Schwartz, Helen R., teacher of health and 
eee education, Junior High School, West 
abylon, N. Y. 


Silver, Laura Joan, teacher of primary grades, 
Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 


Smith, Mary Graham (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of English, Central High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Springstun, Rebecca Marie (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in foods, MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Stallings, Udell Harrison (A.M. 1933), di- 
rector of physical education, Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J. 


Stapler, Anna P. K. (A.M. 1930), nutritionist, 
American Red Cross, New York, N. Y. 


Stephany, Ray W. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Allen-Stevenson 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Stiller, Elizabeth Rae (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of art, Horton Street School and 18th Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J. 


Thomas, Maurice J. (Ed.D. 1943), super. 
intendent of City Schools, Rochester, Minn, 


Tracey, Louise G. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
director, Hale House, Boston, Mass. 


Valner, Liv Sonja, nursery school teacher, 
Church of All Nations, New York, N. Y, 

Wasson, Josephine A. (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in house planning, Oregon State College, Cor. 
vallis, Ore. 


Whitesel, Ritra (A.M. 1941), head of clothing 
department, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo, 
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Lois Barctay Murpny (Ph.D. 1937), teacher 
of psychology at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y., recently completed a 
small book on personality and learning 
which will be published this year by Co- 
lumbia University Press. She is now work- 
ing on a book of case studies of children 
from two to eight years of age, based largely 
on Rorschach Painting Analysis, Miniature 
Life Toys, and other projection methods. 


WuuuMm H. Bristow (Ed.D. 1936) was 
chairman of a summer workshop committee 
(1943) under whose direction 3,500 New 
York City teachers assembled for one week 
or more to study and prepare curriculum 
materials. Dr. Bristow is secretary of the 
Curriculum Council, a committee organized 
to coordinate curriculum programs and to 
issue bulletins, nine of which will come 
out during 1943-44. He is also working 
with the Division of Curriculum Research, 
giving special attention to the curriculum 
problems of bright pupils, a follow-up of 
the findings of the Speyer School study. 


Ernest BurNHAM (Ph.D. 1912) has retired 
from active teaching. He was professor of 
general and rural sociology at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. He is 
maintaining active membership in worth- 
while organizations and keeps busy “doing 
errands and chores that others do not have 
time to do.” 


M. W. Carotners (Ed.D. 1940) has been 
registrar of the Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla., since January 1, 
1943. Prior to that he was director of the 
Division of Instruction, Florida State De- 
partment of Education. 
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Gerorce H. Armacost (Ph.D. 1940) is act- 
ing dean of men at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., liaison officer 
for the college with ASTP and the Naval 
Training School for Chaplains, and acting 
director of counseling. 


Ben M. Cuerrincton (Ph.D. 1934) is 
chancellor of the University of Denver. He 
organized the Regional Conference of the 
Humanities in American Institutions, which 
included representatives from eight states, 
and is working on three publications con- 
cerned with the role of education in the 
war and postwar worlds. 


Lesuie L. CutsHotm (Ph.D. 1935), associate 
professor of education at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Wash., was acting dean 
of the graduate school during 1942-43 and 
is acting director of the summer session. 
He has published eight articles in leading 
educational magazines within the past year. 


A. R. Conepon (Ph.D. 1930), professor of 
secondary education at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., is teaching the 
fundamentals of mathematics to trainees in 
uniform. An eight-page article by Dr. Cong- 
don, “Training in High School Mathe- 
matics Essential for Life,” appeared in The 
Mathematics Teacher for May, 1943. 


D. E. Buntine (Ph.D. 1941), on leave from 
the University of Tampa, is a lieutenant in 
the Marines. 


Joy Mucumore Lacey (Ph.D. 1932) has 
been appointed State Director of Elemen- 
tary Education in Indiana. She is also pro- 
fessor of education and director of elemen- 
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tary education at Indiana State Teachers 
College in Terre Haute. 


Marecaret Ruoaps Lapp (Ph.D. 1933) is a 
case worker with the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, Pa. 


MaryYeELLEN Maner Lomparoi (Ph.D. 1940) 
is vice principal of the San Pedro High 
School (part of the Los Angeles school 
system), San Pedro, Calif. 


EvaNcGeELINE Macuutw (Ed.D. 1942) is on 
leave from Pratt Institute and is teaching 
part-time at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre in New York City. 


James L. Meaper (Ph.D. 1928), on leave as 
president of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., is a lieutenant-colonel on duty with 
the United States Army in the Far East. 
EmMMaA Grant Meaper (Ph.D. 1928) has 
returned to her position as assistant profes- 
sor of psychology and education at Russell 
Sage College during Colonel Meader’s ab- 
sence. 


Heten M. Coops (Ph.D. 1930) is club di- 
rector with the American Red Cross in 
England. Exizasetu F. Fuserman (Ed.D. 
1938) is assistant field director of camp 
service with the American Red Cross, Pa- 


cific Area Office. 


MiriaM Gray (Ed.D. 1943) is instructor in 
physical and health education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Miriam Branton Huser (Ph.D. 1928) is 
devoting her time to writing. The Mac- 
millan Company has published her set of 
four readers entitled Core-Vocabulary 
Readers. 


Ava V. Hyatr (Ph.D. 1942) is dean of 
women and associate professor of English 
at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

McCracken CARPENTER 


HELEN (Ed.D. 


1942), assistant professor of history and 
political science at Rhode Island State Col. 
lege, Kingston, R. I., is the author of “Nop. 
Readers Read!” in the Wilson Library By. 
letin of April, 1943. She is co-author with 
Dorothy J. Whitted of “Readable Books 
for Slow Learners,” Social Education, A 
1943, and “Reading They’ve Licked,” Eng. 
lish Journal, October, 1943. Her book ep- 
titled Gateways to American History was 
published by H. W. Wilson Company in 
November, 1942. 


Jewe tv Locuueap (Ph.D. 1932) is professor 
of educational psychology, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 


Exoise Cason (Ph.D. 1942), the school 
psychologist at Rockville, Md., is organ- 
izing remedial clinics in junior high schools, 
She contributed an article, “Vacations 
Should Not Be Wasted,” to School Execu- 
tive, for July, 1943. 


Wrnvirrep E. Barn (Ph.D. 1928) is president 
of Wheelock College, Boston, Mass., which 
has become, under her guidance, a four- 
year college granting a degree. She is also 
chairman of the board of editors of Child- 
hood Education and a member of the 1944 
Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 


Evetyn Miiier Bercer (Ph.D. 1932), con- 
sulting psychologist of the Alto Psychologic 


Center of San Francisco, has initiated a radio | 
program called “The Child in the Home.” | 


W. Vircit Nestrick (Ph.D. 1939) has been 
made assistant professor of education at 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


W. Harorp Loper (Ed.D. 1939) has been 
made director of liquor control for the 
Territory of Hawaii. He is located in Hon- 
olulu. 


Otiver S. Loup (Ed.D. 1943) has been trans- 
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University, where he is teaching physics to 
soldiers, collaborating in the writing of a 
course in the physical sciences for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, and 
teaching a course on the nature of the 
physical universe to civilian students who 
are non-science majors. 


Georce A. Boyce (Ed.D. 1941) is director 
of Navajo Schools at Window Rock, Ariz., 
and supervisor of Hopi Indian Schools. He 
is general editor of the first Navajo language 
newspaper, a monthly publication which he 
inaugurated in August, 1943; is developing 
bilingual visual education materials in 
Navajo and English; has launched a com- 
plete curriculum revision program at Fort 
Wingate, setting up “unified studies” based 
upon problems of Navajo Indian children; 
is supervising the production of bilingual 
readers, using an English vocabulary based 
upon the Navajo language development of 
the child; and is continuing to administer 
eight boarding schools and forty-nine com- 
munity day schools. 


H. Emmett Brown (Ed.D. 1938), teacher 
of science at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, is a contribut- 
ing editor of the weekly school magazine, 
Current Aviation, a publication of the 
American Educaton Press. He was general 
editor of Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics 
for High Schools, supervised by the CAA 
of Teachers College and published by The 
Macmillan Company in September, 1942. 


Loretta M. Mitter (Ed.D. 1943) is asso- 
ciate professor of remedial education at 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash. In addition to other ac- 
tivities, she is organizing a new department, 
cooperating with the state program of 
remedial education, supervising student 
teachers in the remedial room, conducting 
an extension course in a near-by city, and 
directing a testing program that is being 
conducted in grades four to six in the vil- 


lage schools. 


Grace Lanopon (Ph.D. 1933) has been edu- 
cation consultant on children’s services 
with the Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., since May, 1943. Her work 
takes her all over the country and gives her 
the responsibility for determining policies 
on matters relating to the allocation of 
funds for the care of the children of work- 
ing mothers. Dr. Langdon tells us that Mary 
Louise McCaughey (A.M. 1928) is a kinder- 
garten teacher in Berkeley, Calif.; Frances 
Cromwell (A.M. 1930) has been working 
as a supervisor of nursery schools in Vir- 
ginia; Rose Feingold (A.M. 1932) is the 
teacher, in Country Day School, New Or- 
leans, La., of a group of third graders whom 
she started in kindergarten and has followed 
right through; and Lois Hankins Griggs 
(A.M. 1928) is head of the department of 
nursery education at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Laura Veacu Crark (Ph.D. 1934) is guid- 
ance teacher at Leland Junior High School, 
Chevy Chase, Md. She is preparing a pam- 
phlet on guidance for junior high schools 
and is the author of A Study of the Food 
Habits of Groups of Clients on Baltimore 
Emergency Relief Rolls (1943) and A Pro- 
posed Course in Household Administration 
(1940). 


F. Epwarp Det Dosso (Ed.D. 1943), on 
military leave from his position as assistant 
professor of art at the University of New 
Mexico, has made himself famous for his 
pies at the camp at Dyersburg, Tenn.! 
Cooking had long been one of his hobbies, 
and within five weeks from the time he 
responded to a plea for volunteers to cook 
he was first cook in charge of his mess and 
had advanced from an unclassified private 
to a sergeant’s rating. An appendectomy in 
July prevented his going to North Africa, 
and in November a bright sergeant saw the 
relation between therapy and skill in the 
crafts. As a result, Dr. Del Dosso was sent 
to the Base Hospital at Brookley Field, 
Mobile, Ala., to install the “hobby shop” 
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as part of the new therapy program. He is 
doing interesting things with scrap materials 
from the base, with photography, in clay 
modeling, leather work, wood work, and so 
forth. He feels that he has been fortunate 
in finding his rightful “niche” in the United 
States Army. 


Sytvia S. SitvermaNn (Ph.D. 1943) is ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Picture Division 
of the OWI. 


Genevieve Bowen (Ed.D. 1943), assistant 
superintendent of schools, Bucks County, 
Pa., is the author of Modernizing the Rural 
School Curriculum, to be published by 
The Macmillan Company as the first of a 
series in rural education edited by Frank 
W. Cyr (Ph.D. 1933). ’ 


Rutu Fepper (Ed.D. 1939) is county psy- 
chologist for Bucks County, Pa. 


Exiten B. McGowan (Ph.D. 1930) retired 
last summer from the home economics de- 
partment of the University of California 
and has issued a third edition of Woolman 
and McGowan’s Textiles, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 


CaTHARINE Bercen (Ph.D. 1942) is assistant 
professor of science at State Teachers Col- 


lege, Jersey City, N. J. 


Liian W. Vooruees (Ed.D. 1943) is di- 
rector of speech and dramatics at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. For the annual 
spring festival she is planning a choral 
speaking program of world poetry. Parables 
in Color, a series of short sketches by Dr. 
Voorhees, has been accepted for publication 
by a story syndicate. 


Marcery S. Gittson (Ph.D. 1937) is teach- 
ing chemistry at the Evanston Township 
High School. Dr. Gillson returned to teach- 
ing last autumn to fill the place of a young 
man who was called into the service. 


ExizasetH Beart (Ph.D. 1939), associag 
professor of hygiene and physical educatig, 
at Wellesley College, has compiled for th 
USO an annotated bibliography on Socig 
Recreation—Individual and Dual Sport, 


Auice M. Loomis (Ph.D. 1930) is a defeng 
worker in the camera works of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y, 


Grace Loucks Extiot (Ph.D. 1936) is gen. 
eral secretary of the National Board of th 
YWCA. 


M’Levce Morrettr (Ph.D. 1929), dean of 
women at State Teachers College, Radford, 
Va., is the author of Youth Looks at Ma. 
riage, published by the Association Press in 
1942. Dr. Moffett is local chief of civilian 
mobilization, OCD; a member of the star 
nutrition committee and of the local child 
care committee. 


Rrra Morcan (Ph.D. 1940) is a teacher of 
speech and director of community activi- 
ties at Benjamin Franklin High School in 
East Harlem. She is assisting with the cur- 
riculum revision at that school, participating 
in the adult education program in East Har- 
lem and in the after-school program for 
youth, and working on the Metropolitan 
Schools Study Council. 


EuizasetH H. Morris (Ph.D. 1929), profes 
sor of education at New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., is author of 
the article “Living—Earning—Winning,’ 





published in School and Society for August 


7> 1943- 


Epcar A. Jonnston (Ph.D. 1929), associate 
professor of secondary education at the 
University of Michigan, is making a study 
of the educational provisions for the chil 
dren of migratory workers of Mexican 
background in Michigan. His Administering 
the Guidance Program was published by the 
Educational Publishers, Inc., in June, 194 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Focar L. Morpuet (Ph.D. 1927), director 
of administration and finance, Florida State 
nt of Education, Tallahassee, is 
executive secretary of the Southern States 
Work-Conference on School Administra- 
tive Problems and the author of “How We 
Can Avoid Federal Control of Education,” 
ished in the Journal of the National 
Rducation Association for October, 1943. 


Vernon Nasu (Ed.D. 1939) is the author 
of Exit Empire, a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
and of “Federal World Government, a 
Better Alternative” in the Debate Hand- 
book of the National University Extension 
Association. He is lecturing, under the 
management of the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, on postwar problems 
and world government. Mary Rooker 
Nasu (Ed.D. 1939) is a teacher and adviser 
of girls in the Greenwich, Conn., Country 
Day School and the author of “The 
Orient—a New Frontier,” published in Pro- 
gressive Education for February, 1943, and 
the bibliography Educational Materials on 
the Orient, published by the Progressive 
Education Association. 


W. R. Davis (Ph.D. 1934), director of the 
department of education at State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Tex., is in charge 
of the work of revising the curriculum of 
the public schools at Kilgore, Tex. The 
revised curriculum, representing the work 
of Superintendent W. L. Dodson and 110 
teachers, is to be published this summer. 


| Paut W. Matuews (Ed.D. 1941) is state 


supervisor of music, Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 


J. Murray Ler (Ph.D. 1934), on leave from 
the School of Education of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Wash., is a 
lieutenant in the USNR, and stationed at 
the Training Aids Library, 6th Naval Dis- 
trict, Charleston, S. C., w here he is working 
in the field of audio-visual aids. 
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Extwoop C. Davis (Ph.D. 1931) is lieutenant 
commander in the USNR, stationed in New 
York City. He is the District Physical 
Training officer, 3rd Naval District, work- 
ing under the Director of Training. 


Joun Guy Fow kes (Ph.D. 1922) is direc- 
tor of the summer session and professor 
of education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., a member of the Build- 
ing Research Committee of the AERA and 
of the Core Committee of the NEA. He 
published an administrative and salary 
study of the Flint Public Schools in 1943. 


J. Cayce Morrison (Ph.D. 1922), assistant 
commissioner for research, New York State 
Department of Education, is continuing his 
extensive studies of the adaptation of edu- 
cation to the postwar period. Research 
recently initiated includes a survey of The 
Adjustment of High Schools to War Needs, 
a comprehensive study of Higher Educa- 
tion in the State of New York: Resources 
and Needs, a pilot study in Health and 
Physical Education, and regional studies of 
Needed Extensions of School Curriculums. 


J. Leste Dunstan (Ph.D. 1938) is general 
secretary for the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions, which is the executive headquarters 
of the Congregational churches in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Dr. Dunstan’s position 
carries with it the responsibility of publish- 
ing a monthly magazine, The Friend, which 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in 
1943. 


Lioyp M. Jones (Ph.D. 1935), professor of 
physical education at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, to serve for the 1944-1945 term. 


BiLancue Carrier (Ph.D. 1937) is the super- 
visor of weekday schools for the Northern 
California Council of Churches, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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Bertua B. FriepMan (Ph.D. 1943), instruc- 
tor in education at Queens College, Flush- 
ing, L. I., is the author of several articles 
in the recently published Encyclopedia of 
Modern Education. Among them are 
“Learning,” “Motivation,” “Intelligence 
Quotient,” “Promotion,” “Adolescence,” 
and “Memory.” 


Martua Seevine (Ed.D. 1943) has been the 
supervisor of elementary schools at East 
Hartford, Conn., since September, 1942. 


EvizasetH Ecxnarpt May (Ed.D. 1938) 
is academic dean at Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. 


Rosatinp Cassipy (Ed.D. 1927) is one of 
the authors of Physical Fitness for Girls, 
published by A. S. Barnes in August, 1943, 
and of Group Experience—the Democratic 
Way, published by Harper and Brothers in 
November, 1943. 


Frances Marcuerite Ciarke (Ph.D. 1929) 
has been appointed head of the Bartlett 
School at New London, Conn., after having 
done a man’s job in aeronautical engineer- 
ing in an aircraft factory at Stratford, Conn. 
She has been made a senior member of the 
National Society of Aeronautical Engineers. 
In 1942, in ESMDT, she taught industrial 
psychology to foremen and officials at Ohio 
State University. She is engaged in com- 
piling statistics on war influences of war 
personnel. 


CATHERINE NutTervILLeE (Ed.D. 1942) is a 
member of the department of sociology of 


Montana State University, Missoula, 

A paper describing her work in special ¢ 
cation in Butte, where she was formerly 
school psychologist, will be published this 
year in The School Executive. 


Watter A. Anperson (Ed.D. 1937) is d 
of the school of education, Montana § 
University, Missoula, Mont. 


Winona M. Perry (Ph.D. 1925), professa 

of educational psychology and mea 
ments at the University of Nebraska, 
coln, Neb., is author of the articles “ 
Grades and Grading Systems Compara 
from Institution to Institution?” in 
Journal of the American Association of 
legiate Registrars for January, 1943, 
“Influence of Student Dreads upon 
tudes Toward School Subjects” in 
Journal of Experimental Education for Sep 
tember, 1943. Regarding other Tead 
College alumni, Dr. Perry reports that 
Frank E. Henzuk (Ph.D. 1924) is dean of 
the teachers college of the University 
Nebraska; G. Watter Rosentor (PhD. 
1929) is registrar of the University and i 
also teaching courses there; and Knute € 
Broapy (Ph.D. 1930) is director of exten 
sion for the University, working especial 
with the curricula of the small schools of 
the state. 


Tueitma M. Potter (Ph.D. 1943), associate 
in business education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is coauthor with AF 
bert Stern of the textbook How to Use tht” 
Adding Machine, a 1943 publication of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. . 





